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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  dinner  is  over — the  first  tete-a-tete 
dinner  that  John  and  Peggy  have 
ever  shared.  To  dine  tete-a-tete  with  her 
in  her  own  still  house,  amid  her  old  and 
homely  surroundings,  with  the  summer 
evening  tossing  them  in  its  lavish  perfumes 
through  the  wide-opened  windows,  would 
have  seemed  to  him,  a  month  ago,  the 
realization  of  his  fairest  and  most  hopeless 
dream.     But  in  their  translation  into  the 
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bald  language  of  reality — the  jejune  prose 
of  fact — our  dreams  have  a  way  of  losing 
their  finer  essence.  It  has  escaped,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  tell  whither  or  by 
what  channel.  Over  both  a  sort  of  wet 
blanket  has  fallen.  Try  as  he  may,  Talbot's 
temper  cannot  recover  from  the  poignant 
disappointment  of  his  lost  last  evening;  and 
try  as  she  may — broken  in,  as  she  is,  by 
a  lifetime's  habit  of  self-sacrifice — Peggy 
cannot  hinder  the  lump  from  rising  in  her 
throat,  and  the  tears  from  crowding  into 
her  eyes,  at  the  reflection  that  her  own 
hand  has  cut  off,  and  flung  away,  the 
blossoms  of  these  final  crowning  hours. 
How  many  things  she  had  saved  to  say  to 
him  on  this  last  evening — things  too  tender 
for  her  shamefacedness  to  utter,  save  under 
the  justification  of  an  imminent  severance 
— things  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
heard  all  through  these  days,  but  that  she 
had  laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  her  heart 
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as  too  close  and  sacred  for  aught  but  to 
sweeten  their  parting  !     How  can  she  say 
them  now  across  a  dinner-table,  with  Sarah 
coming  out  and  in,  Prue  sending  peevish 
messages  to  her,  a  score  of  trivial  interrup- 
tions  forbidding  any  but   the   most  banal 
talk  ?     It  was  only  with  her  head  on  her 
love's  breast,  in  the  dusk  of  the  starshine, 
that  she  could  ever  have  found  courage  to 
utter  them.     When  will    they  be    uttered 
now  ?   The  present,  the  brave  solid  present, 
is  our  own,  to  caress  or  misuse  ;   but  who 
dares  say  to  the  future,  that  formless  form 
wrapped    in    uncertain    grey,    *  Thou    art 
mine '  ? 

And  now  the  dinner  is  over,  and  they 
have  separated,  with  spurious  coldness. 
Peggy  has  vanished  upstairs  to  her  sister, 
and  Talbot  is  left  to  employ  the  hours  of 
his  last  evening  as  he  best  may.  It  is  true 
that  Margaret  has  eagerly  begged  him  to 
take  possession  of  house  and  garden,  and 
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has  held  out  tearful  hopes  of  snatching 
here  and  there  a  moment  from  Prue's  sick 
exactions  to  give  him.  But  his  ireful  rest- 
lessness will  not  allow  him  to  accept  this 
concession.  It  would  be  worse  to  be  within 
apparent  reach  of  her,  yet  just  beyond  her 
eye  and  touch,  than  to  be  quite  outside  her 
domain.  He  tells  her  so,  half  harshly;  and 
opening  the  gate  into  the  park,  takes  him- 
self and  his  ill-temper  to  the  oaks  and  the 
deer  for  consolation. 

At  first  he  walks  along  over  the  dew- 
freshened  sward,  under  the  isolated  oak- 
giants,  or  between  the  more  gregarious 
beeches  and  limes  of  spinny  and  copse, 
without  seeing  them.  He  has  'no  eyes, 
save  those  angry  inward  ones  that  are 
turned  upon  his  own  disappointment.  His 
last  evening  ! — his  last  evening  !  If  it  had 
been  any  but  the  last !  Henceforth,  in 
retrospect,  this  holiday  of  his  will  take  all 
its  colour  from  this  bitter  last  evening.     It 
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is  the  end  that  stamps  anything  as  bad  or 
good.  Oh,  cruel  Peggy  !  He  has  had  so 
few  really  good  hours  in  his  life  ;  and  now 
she  has  ruthlessly  robbed  him  of  his  best. 
And  for  what  ? 

With  the  answer  which  he  is  compelled 
to  give  himself  to  this  question,  comes  his 
first  dawn  of  consolation.  Certainly  to  no 
personal  gratification  has  she  sacrificed 
him.  He  can  hardly,  in  his  most  aggrieved 
moments,  picture  her  as  better  amused 
than  himself  as  she  stoops — with  the  tears 
called  up  by  his  ill-tempered  words  scarcely 
dried  upon  her  cheek — over  her  equally 
ill-tempered  invalid,  bathing  her  forehead, 
holding  her  jealous  hands. 

Poor  Peggy  !  He  will  go  back  at  once, 
and  beg  her  pardon.  But  no.  The  con- 
sciousness of  his  being  hanging  wrathfully 
about  will  only  further  complicate  her 
difficulties.  He  will  take  a  lesson  out  of 
her    book,   and   efface    himself  wholly  for 
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this  one  evening,  even  though  it  is  the 
last.  The  last  in  one  sense,  but  in 
another ? 

He  has  sat  down  on  a  felled  trunk, 
stripped  of  its  branches,  but  not  yet 
removed  by  the  wood-cutter's  cart.  The 
hawthorn  comes  in  acre  whiffs  to  him. 
His  heart,  though  he  is  alone  for  the 
whole  evening — though  he  will  probably 
have  to  go  back  to  his  alehouse  without 
one  more  glimpse  of  her  damask-textured 
face,  gives  a  great  bound.  The  last  ? 
For  him  and  her  there  will  be  no  last 
evening  until — for  God,  who  has  given 
him  so  much,  will  surely  give  him,  too, 
the  supreme  boon  to  die  first  —  until, 
bending-  over  him  as  she  now  bends  over 
Prue,  her  voice  and  her  hands  smooth  his 
passage  to  the  easy  grave. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  from  his  earlier 
ill-humour,  produced  by  this  thought,  brings 
the    moisture    to   his  eyes.     What  is   this 
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parting  in  comparison  with  that  six-months- 
ago  one — when  he  had  taken  leave  of  her 
with  no  rational  hope  of  ever  having  his 
eyes  enriched  by  her  again — when  he  had 
been  afraid  to  trust  his  tongue  to  any 
speech,  lest  it  should  drift  into  tender- 
nesses he  had  believed  for  ever  prohibited 
to  it  ?  That  parting  in  the  walled  garden  ! 
Why  should  not  he  go  thither  now,  so 
that,  surrounded  by  the  mute  witnesses  of 
his  former  despair,  he  may  the  better  gauge 
the  extent  of  his  new  felicity  ?  The  idea, 
once  conceived,  approves  itself  so  instantly 
to  his  imagination  that  he  starts  up  ;  and, 
exchanging  his  former  purposeless  saunter 
for  a  quick  walk,  sets  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  Manor  gardens. 

The  evening  is  falling,  in  late  May's 
best  serenity,  weighted  with  the  innocent 
sweetness  of  country  odours.  The  deer — 
their  mottled  sides  growing  indistinct — are 
browsing    wakefully    among   the    bracken. 
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The   throstles  have   reached    their    song's 
last  verse. 

He  has  gained  the  pleasure-grounds, 
just  as  the  vanguard  of  the  stars  take  pos- 
session of  the  emptied  sky.  He  hastens 
along,  almost  as  hurriedly  as  if  it  were  to  a 
rendezvous  with  the  real  Peggy,  instead  of 
with  the  six-months-old  memory  of  her, 
that  he  were  speeding ;  between  the 
burnished  laurels ;  past  the  fresh-blown 
splendours  of  the  great  rhododendron- 
beds,  on  fire  with  red,  and  pale  with 
cream  and  blush  and  lilac  ;  narcissus  and 
may  taking  his  nostrils  by  storm  as  he 
brushes  past  them  to  his  goal,  the  still 
walled  garden. 

As  he  nears  it,  a  misgiving  seizes  him 
that  he  may  perhaps  find  himself  locked 
out— that  he  may  perhaps  have  to  content 
himself  with  the  mutilated  satisfaction  of 
peering  in  at  it,  between  the  wrought  iron  of 
its  gate ;  and  it  is  with  a  trepidating  hand 
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that,  standing  at  last  before  it,  he  tries  the 
handle  with  fingers  not  very  confident  of 
success.  But  for  the  first  time  to-night 
Fate  is  kind  to  him.  The  gate  yields  to 
his  touch  ;  and  pushing  it,  he  walks  in.  He 
has  not  been  inside  the  enclosure's  quiet 
precincts  since  the  night  of  that  parting, 
whose  bitterness  he  has  now  come,  in  the 
wantonness  of  his  new  joy,  purposely  to 
revive.  He  must  indeed  be  happy  that 
goes,  of  his  own  accord,  courting  a  dead 
misery.  He  draws  a  long  luxurious  breath, 
as  he  looks  round  in  search  of  the  land- 
marks of  that  past  woe.  They  are  here, 
but  they  wear  a  changed  aspect.  Through 
the  wrought-iron  railing,  indeed,  the  church 
tower  and  the  yews,  its  brothers  in  age  and 
gentle  gravity,  still  rise  in  the  friendly 
dusk  ;  but  another  race  of  flowers  has 
sprung  in  the  place  of  those  that  wit- 
nessed his  despair.  The  ghostly  white 
gladioli    are    Q^one,    and   the   autumn-faced 
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asters.  The  winter  winds  have  dispersed 
the  down  of  the  traveller's  joy ;  and  the 
penetrating  breath  of  the  mignonette  has 
long  ago  died  off  the  air.  But  in  their 
place  another  nation  has  arisen  ;  a  better, 
he  says  to  himself,  as  he  stands  with  all 
spring's  scented  hopefulness  crowded  about 
his  feet. 

He  walks  slowly  along,  seeking  to  re- 
cover the  exact  spot  where  that  parting 
had  taken  place ;  seeking  to  recover  it  by 
the  aid  of  the  small  landmarks  that  bear 
upon  it.  There  had  been  a  moon,  a  section 
of  a  moon,  to  light  it.     There  is  none  now. 

He  is  glad.  She  has  been  the  accomp- 
lice of  half  the  world's  crimes.  He  wishes 
that  the  outward  conditions  should  be  as 
altogether  changed  as  the  inward  ones. 
He  is  glad  that  the  trees,  then  wrapped 
in  the  heavy  uniformity  of  late  summer,  are 
now  showing  the  juicy  variety  of  their 
early     leafage.        He    is     glad     that    the 
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creepers  are  in  bud,  instead  of  in  lavish 
flower ;  glad  of  the  fresher  quality  of  the 
light  air ;  glad  of  anything  that  marks  the 
fact  that  that  bad  old  night  has  gone,  and 
this  good  young  new  one  come.  For  so 
changed  is  his  mood  since  the  time  that  he 
set  off  from  the  Red  House  gate,  that  his 
evening,  though  spent  in  solitude,  does 
seem  eminently  good  to  him,  and  his  heart 
bounds  with  almost  as  high  an  elation  as  if 
she  were  pacing  beside  him  in  the  star- 
light, with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  as  she 
will  do  in  the  future,  many  hundred  happy 
times. 

He  has  paused  in  his  walk.  It  was  here 
that  she  stood — just  here.  He  knows  the 
exact  spot,  by  a  comparison  of  the  distance 
from  the  long  bed  of  violets,  which,  alone 
unchanged  of  all  the  flowers,  still  stretches 
beneath  the  south  wall,  and  mingles  its 
odours  with  that  of  the  new-come  flowers, 
as   it  had  done    with    the    departed   ones. 
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Just  here !  And  he  himself  had  stood 
here.  She  had  been  facing  the  gate,  and 
he  with  his  back  to  it.  Thus,  thus.  The 
little  crafty  half-moon  had  shone  into  her 
eyes,  as  she  made  him  her  last  wistful 
speech : 

'  Since  you  are  so  determined  to  go 
downhill,  I  suppose  that  I  dare  not  say 
I  hope  our  roads  will  ever  cross  again.' 

Six  months  ago,  only  six  months  between 
the  moment  when  he  had  in  dumb  hopeless- 
ness acquiesced  in  the  fact  that  their  paths 
must  for  ever  diverge,  and  this  in  which  they 
are,  for  all  eternity,  merged  in  one.  His  eyes 
have  dropped  to  the  gravel,  as  if  seeking  the 
print  of  her  dear  feet,  that  he  may  stoop 
and  kiss  it.  His  back  is,  as  on  that  former 
occasion  that  his  imagination  has  so  po- 
tently summoned  from  its  grave,  turned 
towards  the  £ate.  He  is  alone.  There 
are  no  witnesses  to  make  him  ridiculous. 
Why    may    not    he    be    as    foolish    as    he 
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pleases  ?  He  has  actually  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  is  stooping  his  lips  towards  the 
pebbles,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
very  ones  her  light  step  pressed  half  a  year 
ago,  when  the  sound  of  the  click  of  a  latch 
behind  him  makes  him  raise  his  head  and 
spring  to  his  feet.  Who,  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  evening,  can  be  turning  the  handle 
of  the  gate  ?  Who  but  one  ?  She  has 
forsaken  Prue  for  him  after  all.  Love's 
instinct  has  told  her  the  path  he  took  ;  and 
here,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  for  ever 
renounced  her,  she  has  come  to  him  under 
the  stars.  What  welcome  can  he  give  her 
that  will  be  thankful  and  joyful  enough  for 
such  an  unlooked-for  grace  ?  He  turns — 
his  whole  face  alight  with  ecstasy — towards 
her,  but  his  feet  do  not  move  to  meet  her. 

By  a  refinement  of  love's  cunning  he  will 
await  her  here  ;  and,  on  the  very  foot  of 
ground  that  witnessed  their  separation,  he 
will  receive  her  into  his  arms  again.     She 
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has  pushed  the  gate  now,  and,  like  himself, 
she  is  within  the  enclosure ;  her  white 
gown  (he  has  often  praised  her  in  white, 
and  she  must  have  put  it  on  since  he  left  her) 
flitting  like  a  snow-winged  dove,  along  the 
dusky  walk  towards  him. 

1  What  an  odd  place  you  have  chosen 
to  say  your  prayers  in  !'  cries  a  high- 
pitched  voice. 

'  Betty  !'  For,  by  one  of  Fate's  juggles, 
it  is  the  old  and  not  the  new  love  to  whom 
his  radiant  greeting  is  addressed.  It  is 
the  old  and  not  the  new  love  whom,  if  his 
arms  clasp  any  woman  under  the  stars  to- 
night, they  must  enfold.  They  do  not, 
indeed,  show  much  readiness  to  do  so. 
They  hang  as  if  palsy-struck  at  his  sides, 
while  his  voice  repeats  in  a  horrified 
whisper  that  he  would  fain,  if  he  could, 
make  one  of  incredulity,   '  Betty  /' 

'  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  repeat  it  a 
third  time/  says  she,  with  a  flighty  laugh 
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that  has  yet  no  tinge  of  mirth  in  it.  '  I 
do  not  need  convincing  that  /  am  /,  nor 
need  you/ 

1  You  here  ?' 

1  I  may  return  the  compliment  — you 
here  ?' 

He  is  staring  at  her  with  wide,  shocked 
eyes  that  are  also  full  of  an  astonishment 
he  is  powerless  to  master.  Is  this  the 
Betty  he  had  parted  from  on  that  awful 
Christmas  morning  ?  this  the  wretched 
woman,  clammy-handed,  dishevelled,  reck- 
less of  all  save  her  own  mastering  agony, 
who — her  haggard  mother-eyes  unable  to 
attain  the  boon  of  any  tears — had  hoarsely 
forbidden  him  her  presence  for  ever  ?  Can 
this  be  she — this  hovering  vision  of  lace 
and  gauze  —that  has  floated  towards  him 
on  the  wings  of  the  night,  and  now  lifts  to 
his,  eyes  that  in  this  light  look  as  clear  as 
Peggy's — cheeks  whose  carnations  seem 
no  less  lovely  and  real  ?     Before  his  con- 
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fused  consciousness,  the  two  visions — of 
that  Betty  and  of  this — inextricably  en- 
tangled, and  yet  irrevocably  separated,  pass 
and  repass  ;  and  he  continues  standing, 
wordlessly,  stupidly  staring,  in  a  horror 
and  a  wonder  that  are  beyond  the  weight 
of  his  volition  to  conquer,  at  the  woman 
before  him. 

After  her  last  sentence  she  is  wordless 
too,  and  also  stands  looking  at  him,  mute 
and  full,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  his  face, 
and  wrere  learning  it  off  by  heart  again, 
her  factitious  gaiety  for  the  moment  died 
down  and  gone  in  the  silent  starlight.  It 
is  he  who  first  speaks. 

1  You  —  you  came  here  to  see  your 
children  ?' 

'  To  see  my  children  ?'  repeats  she. 
'  Ha!  ha  !  Yes,  that  was  the  reason  I 
gave  at  home ;  and  a  very  pretty  and 
laudable  one  too,  was  not  it  ?  To  see 
my  children  !     But,  as  it  happens,  a  woman 
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has  often  more  than  one  reason.  I  had 
more  than  one.' 

She  has  lapsed  into  her  flippant  gaiety 
again,  and  now  pauses  as  if  expecting 
him  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
other  reason  to  which  she  alludes  ;  but 
if  so,  he  does  not  gratify  her.  He  is  still 
fighting  with  the  horror  of  that  double 
consciousness.  Can  this  be  the  woman  to 
whom  in  that  icy  winter  dawning  his 
whole  soul  had  gone  out  in  such  an  over- 
powering passion  of  pity  ?  And  if  it  be 
indeed  she,  has  she  clean  forgotten  the 
sacred  agony  of  their  last  farewell  ?  Her 
laugh  is  still  dissonantly  jarring  on  his 
stunned  ear,  when,  rinding  it  hopeless  any 
longer  to  wait  for  questioning  on  his  part, 
she  resumes  : 

4  It  is  always  well  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone — is  not  it  ?'  says  she, 
looking  hardily  into  his  eyes.  '  Pardon 
the    homeliness    of  the   expression !     You 
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know  that  reports  reach  even  quiet  places 
— Harborough,  for  instance.  Well,  such  a 
report — a  canard  probably,  but  still  there 
was  something  oddly  circumstantial  about 
it — was  spreading  there  yesterday  about  a 
- — person — I — used — to  know — rather  well 
— have  some  interest  in — in  fact ' 

She  pauses  again  ;  her  words  have,  for 
the  last  half  of  her  speech,  come  draggingly, 
with  a  little  break  between  each,  and  not 
for  one  instant  does  her  eye  release  him. 
But  again  he  makes  no  comment.  Her 
breath  is  coming  perceptibly  quicker  when 
she  next  takes  up  her  theme. 

'  You  do  not  ask  what  the  report  was  ? 
No  ?  I  fear  my  little  tale  does  not  interest 
you.  It  would  perhaps  be  civiller  on  your 
part  if  you  could  pretend  that  it  did  ; 
perhaps  you  will  think  that  it  improves  as 
it  goes  on.  Well,  the  subject  of  the  report 
is  a  man  ;  and  the  report  itself — do  not  you 
think  that  it  was  the  simplest  plan  on  my 
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part  to  come  and  verify  it  in  person  ? — is 
that  he  is  going  to  take  to  his  bosom  a — 
ha !  ha !  I  never  can  help  laughing  when 
I  think  of  it — a — guess  !  No  ;  you  would 
never  guess — a  sack  of  pota ' 

'  Do  not  call  her  names/  says  Talbot, 
for  the  first  time  finding  his  voice,  and 
stretching  out  his  hands,  but  now  hanging 
so  nervelessly  at  his  sides,  in  authoritative 
wrathful  prohibition  ;  '  do  not  dare  to  call 
her  names !' 

'  Then  it  is  true  ?' 

Her  laugh,  little  kin  as  it  had  ever  had 
with  real  merriment,  is  dead — strangled  in 
her  throbbing  throat  ;  and  she  puts  up  her 
hand  as  if  she  were  choking. 

'  Until  you  can  speak  of  her  with  the 
respect  that  is  her  due,  I  will  answer  no 
questions,'  he  replies  sternly. 

The  next  moment  he  sees  her  stagger 
in  the  starlight,  and  his  heart  smites  him 
for  his  cruelty.     He  makes  a  hasty  move- 
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ment  towards  her,  thinking  that  she  is 
going  to  fall ;  but  before  he  can  reach  her 
she  has  steadied  herself,  and  faces  him, 
livid,  it  is  true,  under  her  paint,  but  firm 
and  collected  beneath  the  stars.  She  has 
even  recovered  her  laugh. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  says,  in  a  low  but 
distinct  voice,  '  for  the  information  that 
you  have  incidentally  given  me,  even 
though  you  refused  to  let  me  have  it 
direct.  I  have  no  further  occasion  to 
trouble  you,  and  need  only  offer  you  my 
congratulations  and  my  hopes  that  you 
and  your  bride  will  meet  with  some  one  to 
sweeten  your  married  lives  as  you  have 
sweetened  mine.' 

So  saying,  she  turns  to  leave  him.  If 
he  were  wise  he  would  let  her  go — would 
set  no  hindrance  in  her  way  ;  but  w7hich  of 
us,  in  the  crucial  moment  of  our  lives,  is 
wise  ?  Before  his  reason  can  arrest  him, 
following    only    the    impulse    that    forbids 
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him  to  let  the  woman  who  for  five  years 
had  sat  crowned  and  sceptred  in  his  heart 
thus  leave  him,  he  makes  two  hasty  steps 
after  her. 

1  Betty !' 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  there  comes  a 
sort  of  wavering  ;  but  she  does  not  stop  or 
turn  her  head. 

'  Betty  !'  he  repeats,  overtaking  her,  and 
preventing  her  egress  by  setting  his  back 
against  the  wrought-iron  gate  ;  '  after  all 
that  has  come  and  gone,  are  we  to  part  like 
this  ?' 

'  How  else  do  you  wish  us  to  part  ?'  she 
inquires  in  a  steely  voice  of  the  bitterest 
irony,  while  her  eyes  glitter,  but  not  with 
tears  ;  '  do  you  expect  me  to  dance  at  your 
wedding  ?' 

1  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not,' 
he  answers  firmly,  looking  steadily  back 
at  her.  '  I  have  done  you  no  wrong. 
Have  you  forgotten  how,  and  with   what 
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solemnity,  you  sent  me  away  from  you  for 
ever  ?' 

1  So  I  did,'  cries  she,  breaking  into  a 
hard  laugh.  '  Do  not  tell  any  of  my  friends, 
or  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  What 
an  acces  of  superstition  I  had  that  cold 
morning !  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to 
say,  the  first  and  last  of  its  kind.  I  thought 
to  save  Franky  by  renouncing  you,  was 
not  that  it  ?  If  I  had  known  how  little 
there  was  to  renounce,  I  might  have  spared 
myself  the  pains,  might  not  I  ? — ha  !  ha  !' 

Again  her  merriment  rings  harshly  on 
the  soft  air,  and  he  can  find  no  word  of 
rejoinder. 

'  How  you  must  have  been  laughing  in 
your  sleeve  !'  pursues  she,  still  with  that 
arid,  withering  mirth.  '  Though  the  joke 
is  against  me,  I  cannot  help  laughing  at 
myself  when  I  think  of  it.' 

But  at  that  he  breaks  in  : 

1  I  looked  so  like  laughing  in  my  sleeve, 
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did  not  I  ?'  he  asks,  panting,  and  in  a  voice 
which  emotion  of  the  most  painful  quality 
he  has  ever  felt  renders  indistinct. 

'  No  one  would  believe  it,'  she  goes  on, 
unheeding,  apparently  unaware  of  his  in- 
terruption, '  of  a  woman  of  my  age,  and 
who,  as  they  say,  has  lived  every  minute 
of  her  life — I  have  done  that,  have  not  I  ? 
But  it  is  nevertheless  Gospel  truth  that  I 
was  such  a  greenhorn  as  to  be  almost  as 
sorry  for  you  as  I  was  for  myself.  I 
suppose,'  with  a  sort  of  break  in  her  dry 
voice,  '  one  gets  into  a  stupid  habit  of 
thinking  one's  self  indispensable  !' 

She  pauses,  and  making  no  further  effort 
to  depart,  stands  silent,  with  set  teeth  and 
hands  that  unconsciously  twist  and  tear 
the  slight  lace  pocket-handkerchief  between 
her  fingers. 

What  can  he  say  to  her  ?  By  what 
words — save  words  of  entreaty  to  her  to 
put  again  the  chain  about  his  neck  and  the 
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fetters  upon  his  limbs — can  he  appease  or 
comfort  her  ?  And  sooner  than  utter  such 
words,  he  would  fall  dead  at  her  feet. 

'  Wretched  superstition  !'  she  says  be- 
tween her  teeth,  still  rending  the  morsel  of 
lawn  in  her  fingers  ;  '  how  could  /,  of  all 
people,  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
conquered  by  it  ?  What  did  it  matter  to 
the  Powers  above — what  did  they  care 
whether  I  kept  or  threw  away  the  one 
miserable  bit  of  consolation  I  had  in  my 
hideous  life  ?  The  child  would  have  got 
well  all  the  same,  while  I — I — but  perhaps  ' 
(her  tone  changing  to  one  of  alert  sus- 
picion), '  perhaps  even  then  you  had  come 
to  an  understanding,  you  and  she.  Perhaps 
even  then  you  were  hoodwinking  me.  I 
was  so  easy  to  hoodwink — I,  of  all  people, 
who  had  always  thought  myself  so  wide 
awake — ha  !  ha  !' 

Again  that  dreadful  laugh  assails  his 
ear,  and  makes  him  shiver  as  if  it   were 
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December's  blasts  that  were  biting,  not 
May's  breezes  kissing  his  cheek. 

1  I  never  hoodwinked  you  !'  he  answers, 
in  an  agitation  hardly  inferior  to  her  own  ; 
1  it  was  always  plain-sailing  between  us. 
I  went  away  because  you  sent  me.' 

'  And  you  took  me  at  my  word  ?'  cries 
she  wildly.  ( Yes,  I  know  that  then,  at 
that  moment,  I  meant  you  to  take  me  at 
it ;  but  I  was  out  of  my  mind.  Hundreds 
of  people  less  mad  than  I  was  then  are  in 
Bedlam.  You  might  as  well  have  listened 
to  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic  as  to  mine 
that  day  ;  and — you — took — me — at — my 
word !' 

Her  speech,  which  in  its  beginning  was 
shrill  and  rapid,  ends  almost  in  a  whisper. 

'  I  thought  you  meant  it,'  he  says  miser- 
ably ;  '  before  God,  I  thought  you  meant  it!' 

'  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought/ 
she  says,  again  breaking  into  that  laugh 
which  jars  upon  him  far  more  than  would 
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any  tears  or  revilings  ;  'you  believed  it 
because  you  wished  it.  I  showed  you  a 
handsome  way  out  of  your  dilemma.  I 
played  into  your  hands.  Without  knowing 
it — oh,  I  think  that  you  will  believe  it  was 
without  knowing  it — I  played  into  your 
hands.  Without  hurting  my  feelings — 
without  quite  giving  the  lie  to  all  your  glib 
vows — without  any  disagreeable  shuffling — 
you  were  free  !  I  set  you  free  !  /  /  Oh, 
the  humour  of  it !  I  wonder  how  you 
could  have  kept  any  decent  countenance 
that  morning!  and  I — I — never  saw  it.  Oh, 
I  must  have  been  blinder  than  any  mole 
or  bat  not  to  have  seen  it,  but  I  did  not  f 

She  pauses,  as  if  suffocated ;  but  in  a 
moment  or  two  has  recovered  breath  and 
composure  enough  to  resume  : 

'And  I  was  sorry  for  you.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  have  a  pleasure  in  showing 
up  my  own  folly  to  you  ;  but,  as  you  say, 
it    has   always  been   plain-sailing  between 
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us,  and  one  does  not  easily  shake  off  an 
old  habit.  Yes,  sorry  for  you  !  Not  at 
first.  At  first  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  him  ;  but  he  took  a  turn  for  the  better 
very  soon — God  bless  him  !  As  long  as  he 
was  only  getting  well,  it  was  enough  for 
me  to  think  that  I  had  him  back — oh, 
quite  enough  !'  some  tears  stealing,  for  the 
first  time,  into  her  scorching  eyes  ;  '  but 
when  he  was  on  his  legs  again,  and  every- 
thing oroinof  on  as  usual,  then  I  began  to 
see  what  I  had  done.' 

Her  voice  has  sunk  to  a  low,  lagging 
key  of  utter  dispiritedness. 

1  You  never  sent  for  me ;  you  never 
wrote  to  me,'  says  Talbot  hoarsely. 

1  Did  you  expect  it  ?'  she  cries,  a  sudden 
eaeer  li^ht  breaking  all  over  her  face. 
'  Were  you  waiting  for  me  to  write  ?  Did 
you  watch  the  post  for  a  letter  from  me  ? 
Oh,  if  I  had  only  known  !  Did  you — did 
you  ?' 
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She  has  laid  her  hand  convulsively  on 
his  coat-sleeve,  and  is  looking  up,  with  all 
her  miserable  soul  in  her  eyes,  into  his 
face.  What  can  he  answer  ?  He  had 
watched  the  post  indeed ;  but  with  how 
different  a  motive  from  that  with  which 
her  passionate  hopes  have  credited  him  ! 

'  No !  I  see  that  you  did  not/  she  says, 
dropping  her  hand  from  his  arm  with  a 
gesture  of  disgust,  as  if  she  had  touched 
a  snake,  a  horrible  revulsion  of  feeling 
darkening  all  her  features  ;  c  or,  if  you  did, 
it  was  with  dread  that  I  should  make 
some  effort  to  get  you  back.  At  every 
post  that  came  in,  without  bringing  you  a 
specimen  of  my  handwriting,  you  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  said:  "It  is  incredible! 
I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  her ;  but 
she  has  let  me  go,  really !"  Come,  now,' 
with  a  spurious  air  of  gaiety,  in  ghastly 
contrast  with  her  drawn  features  and 
burning  eyes,   '  you  were  always   such   an 
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advocate  for  truth  ;  you  used  to  be  so  severe 
upon  my  little  harmless  falsehoods.  Truth  ! 
truth  !     Let  us  have  the  truth  !' 

1  Have  it,  then !'  he  says  desperately, 
stretching"  out  his  arms  towards  her,  as  if 
transferring  from  his  keeping  to  hers  the 
weight  of  that  murderous  confession.  '  I 
was  glad !' 

Again,  as  once  before,  she  reels,  as 
though  it  were  some  heavy  physical  blow 
that  he  had  struck  her ;  and  again  his 
heart  smites  him. 

1  I — I — thought  that  we  had  both  come 
to  our  right  minds,'  he  says,  stammering, 
and  seeking  vainly  for  words  that  will 
soften  the  edge  of  that  bitter  sword- 
thrust,  and  yet  not  incur  the  deeper 
cruelty  of  bringing  again  that  illusory 
radiance  over  her  face  ;  '  I — I — thought 
we  might  begin  our  lives  again — different, 
better  !     We  had  been  most  unhappy  f 

1  Unhappy  /'    she    repeats,    in    a    voice 
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that,  if  he  did  not  with  his  own  eyes  see 
the  words  issuing  from  her  lips,  he  could 
never  have  believed  to  be  hers — '  un- 
happy !  Are  you  telling  me  that  you 
were  unhappy  all  my  five  years  ?  Has 
she  made  you  believe  even  this  ?'  She 
stops,  and  fixes  her  glittering  look  upon 
him  with  an  expression  so  withering  that 
he  involuntarily  turns  his  away  with  a 
sensation  as  of  one  scorched.  *  No !'  she 
continues,  her  voice  rising,  and  growing 
in  clearness  as  she  goes  on ;  '  she  may 
persuade  herself  of  that — what  do  I  care 
what  she  persuades  herself  of? — but  she 
will  never  really  persuade  you.  No!  no! 
no !'  a  ring  of  triumph  mixing  with  the 
exceeding  bitterness  of  her  tones.  '  There 
is  one  superiority  that  I  shall  always,  to 
all  eternity,  have  over  her ;  one  that 
neither  she  nor  you,  do  what  you  will, 
can  ever  rob  me  of:  I  shall  always — 
always  have  been  first!     There  is  nothing 
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you  can  give  her  that  will  not  be  second- 
hand !' 

He  has  clenched  his  hands  in  his  misery 
till  the  finger-nails  bite  the  palms.  Is 
not  this  the  very  reflection  that  has  been 
mingling  its  drop  of  earth's  gall  with  the 
honeyed  sweetness  of  his  heaven  ? 

1  Yes  !'  he  says,  panting  ;  '  do  I  deny  it  ? 
I  can  never  give  anyone  better  love  than  I 
gave  you.' 

'  Gave  /'  she  repeats,  her  voice  dropping 
again  to  a  husky  whisper,  and  casting  her 
parched  eyes  up  to  heaven,  as  if  calling 
on  the  stilly  constellations  to  be  witness  to 
her  great  woe — 'gave  !  He  himself  said 
gave!  And  I  am  alive  after  hearing  it. 
Oh,  poor  I !' 

Her  voice  shudders  away  in  a  sigh  of 
intense  self-pity  ;  and  she  hurriedly  covers 
her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  view  of  her  own  fate,  as  too  hideous  to 
be  looked  upon   with  sanity ;   while   long, 
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dry  sobs  shake  her  from  head  to  foot. 
The  sight  of  her  anguish  is  more  than 
Talbot  can  bear.  Two  steps  bring  him  to 
her  side  ;  and  before  he  can  realize  what 
he  is  doing,  he  has  taken  her  two  hands 
and  drawn  them  forcibly  away  from  her 
face. 

'  Betty  !' 

'  Well !'  she  says  dully,  leaving  them  in 
his,  as  if  it  no  longer  mattered  where,  or 
in  whose  keeping,  they  lay  ;  '  what  about 
Betty  ?' 

'  Betty !'  convulsively  pressing  her  small, 
burning  fingers,  '  you  break  my  heart !' 

'  I  wish  I  could !'  rejoins  she  fiercely. 
!  I  wish  to  heavens  I  could !  But  I  must 
leave  that  to  her.  Tell  me  about  her !' 
changing  her  tone  to  one  of  factitious 
temperate  interest.  '  She  is  a  good  soul, 
I  am  told  ;  bonne  comme  du  pain.  There 
is  nothing  so  pleasant  as  complete  change, 
is  there  ?     How  does  she  show  her  good- 
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ness,  by  -  the  -  bye  ?  Does  she  say  her 
prayers  every  night,  and  make  a  flannel 
petticoat  for  the  poor  every  day,  eh  ?' 

He  attempts  no  answer  to  her  gibes  ; 
only,  in  his  intense  and  mistakenly  shown 
compassion,  he  still  holds  her  hands,  and 
looks  down,  with  a  pity  beyond  speech's 
plummet  -  line  to  sound,  into  the  eyes 
whose  beauty  he  has  long  ceased  to  see, 
but  whose  agony  has  still  power  to  stab 
him. 

1  I  suppose,'  she  goes  on,  her  mood 
changing — it  is  never  the  same  for  two 
minutes  together,  and  her  mockery  giving 
way  to  a  tone  of  condensed  resentful 
wretchedness — 'that  if  I  loved  you  pro- 
perly, as  people  love  in  books,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  you  march  off  triumphantly, 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  to 
be  happy  ever  after  ;  but  I  am  not !  I  tell 
you  fairly  I  am  not!  If  I  had  my  will 
you  should  be  as  miserable — no,  that  you 
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never  could  be ;  I  would  let  you  off  with 
less  than  that — as  I  am  !' 

He  looks  at  her  sadly. 

'  Even  if  I  were  so  happy  as  you  fear, 
a  couple  of  hours  ago,  I  think  you  have 
cured  me  of  it.' 

4  You  used  to  be  a  kind-hearted  man/ 
she  says,  scanning,  as  if  in  dispassionate 
search,  his  sorrowful  features ;  c  perhaps 
you  are  still,  if  happiness  has  not  hardened 
your  heart.  It  does  harden  the  heart  some- 
times, they  tell  me  ;  it  is  a  long  time  since 
I  have  had  a  chance  of  judging  by  experi- 
ence. But,  if  you  are,  try  not  to  let  me 
hear  much  of  your  happiness — try  to  keep 
it  as  quiet  as  you  can.' 

Her  last  words  are  almost  inaudible 
through  the  excess  of  the  emotion  that  has 
dictated  them. 

1  Perhaps  you  will  have  your  wish/  he 
says  gloomily,  for  the  last  half-hour  seems 
to  have  shaken  all  the  fabric  of  his  pro- 
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spective  Elysium  ;  '  perhaps  there  will  not 
be  much  to  hide.' 

1  That  is  a  very  civil  suggestion  on  your 
part,'  she  answers,  relapsing  into  biting 
sarcasm  ;  '  so  likely,  too.  Go  on.  I  am 
cheered  already  :  find  out  some  more 
equally  probable  topics  of  consolation  for 
me.  Why  do  not  you  remind  me  that  I 
still  have  my  husband — my  husband  whose 
society  you  have  taught  me  so  much  to 
enjoy  ;  my  visiting-book  ;  my — my ' 

'  You  have  your  boy?  he  interrupts 
sternly,  goaded  into  anger  out  of  com- 
passion by  her  tone. 

Her  hands  drop  from  his,  and  a  light 
shiver  runs  over  her  shuddering  body. 

'  / — have — my — boy?  she  repeats  slowly  ; 
1  so  I  have.  God  forgive  me  for  having 
even  for  one  moment  forgotten  him  !  Yes, 
I  have  him — bless  him  !  but  for  how  long  ? 
Even  if  he  lives — oh,  he  will  live !  God 
cannot   take   him  too  from   me — I  was  a 
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fool  ever  to  fear  it ;  but  even  if  he  lives  to 
grow  up,  he  too  will  go  from  me.  People 
will  tell  him  things  about  me  ;  or  if  they  do 
not  tell  him,  he  will  pick  up  hints.  I  shall 
see  it  in  his  eyes,  and  then  he — too — will — 
go — from  me  !'  breaking  into  a  long  moan- 
ing sob.  '  I  suppose,'  looking  in  utter  revolt 
up  to  heaven,  '  that  They  will  be  satisfied 
then.  I  shall  have  nothing — nothing — 
nothing  left !' 

She  has  broken  into  a  storm  of  frantic 
tears,  that  rain  from  her  eyes  and  career 
unheeded  down  her  white  gown.  He  can 
only  look  on  miserably. 

'  But  at  least,'  she  says  deliriously,  every 
word  marking  a  higher  stage  in  the  rising 
sea  of  her  frenzy,  '  I  shall  always  have 
been  first !  Neither  you  nor  she  can  take 
that  from  me.  It  may  make  you  both 
mad  to  think  so,  but  you  cannot.  I  shall 
always — always  have  been  there  first. 
You  may  tell  her  so  from  me,  if  you  like,' 
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with  one  last  burst  of  dreadful  laughter  ;  '  it 
will  be  no  breach  of  confidence,  for  I  give 
you  leave.' 

Then,  in  a  moment,  before  he  can  divine 
her  intention,  or — even  if  he  had  the  heart 
to  do  so — arrest  her,  she  has  flung  her 
arms  convulsively  about  his  neck  ;  and  in  a 
moment  more  she  is  gone,  leaving  him 
there  dazed  and  staggering  in  the  starlight, 
with  the  agony  of  her  good-bye  kiss  on  his 
lips,  and  his  face  wet  with  her  scorching 
tears. 


CHAPTER  II. 


IF  there  is  one  hour  of  the  day  at  which 
the  little  Red  House  looks  conspicu- 
ously better  than  another,  it  is  that  young 
one  when  the  garden  grass  is  still  wet  to 
the  travelling  foot,  and  the  great  fire-rose 
in  the  east  has  not  yet  soared  high  enough 
to  swallow  the  shadows.  So  Talbot  thinks, 
as  he  takes  his  way  next  morning  to  his 
love's  little  russet-coloured  home.  She 
has  promised  over-night  to  rise  betimes, 
to  give  him  an  early  tryst  before  he  sets 
off  on  his  dusty  journey  back  into  the  world 
without  her.  He  is  of  course  by  much  too 
early ;  and  though  he  tries  to  hasten  the 
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passage  of  time  by  looking  at  his  watch 
every  two  minutes,  yet  he  is  compelled,  if 
he  would  not  be  at  her  door  long  before  it 
is  opened  to  him,  to  journey  towards  her 
at  a  very  different  rate  from  that  at  which 
his  heart  is  doing.  He  walks  along,  draw- 
ing in  refreshment  of  soul  and  body  with 
every  breath.  He  has  not  slept  all  night, 
and  his  eyes  are  dry  and  feverish  ;  but  the 
air,  moist  with  the  tears  of  the  dawn,  beats 
his  lids  with  its  soft  pinions,  and  all  the 
lovely  common  sights  of  early  morning 
touch  healingly  upon  his  bruised  brain,  and 
heart  still  jarred  and  aching  with  the  ignoble 
pain  of  that  late  encounter. 

At  every  step  he  takes,  some  sweet  or 
gently  harmonious  sight  or  sound  steals  away 
a  parcel  of  that  ugly  ache,  and  gives  him  an 
atom  of  pure  joy  instead.  Now  it  is  a 
stray  wood-pigeon  beginning  its  day-long 
sweethearting  in  the  copse.  Now  it  is  a 
merry  din  of  quiring  finches,  all  talking  to- 
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gether.  Now  it  is  a  glimpse  of  a  sprinkle  of 
cowslips  in  an  old  pasture,  shaking  off  their 
drowsiness.  Now  it  is  only  a  stout  thrush 
lustily  banging  its  morning  snail  against  a 
stone,  the  one  instance  of  gross  cruelty 
amongst  the  many  that  the  scheme  of 
nature  offers,  which  the  most  tender- 
hearted cannot  fail  to  admire.  And  now 
a  turn  of  the  road  has  given  him  to  view 
her  house,  and  the  tears,  cleansing  as  those 
of  the  morning,  leap  to  his  eyes  at  the 
sight  of  it.  Dear  little  wholesome,  innocent 
house,  giving  back  the  sun's  smile  from 
each  one  of  its  shining  panes  ;  giving  it 
back,  as  her  mirroring  face  will  give  back 
his  own  love-look,  when  she  comes — so 
soon  now,  oh,  so  soon  ! — across  the  dew- 
drunk  daisies  to  his  arms.  With  what  a 
feeling  of  home-cominof  does  his  heart 
embrace  it — he  that,  for  so  many  arid 
years,  has  had  no  better  home  than  Bury 
Street  lodgings,  or  Betty's  boudoir  ! 
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He  looks  eagerly  to  see  whether,  by 
some  blessed  accident,  she  may  even  now 
be  ahead  of  him  in  time,  awaiting  him  with 
sunshiny  face  uplifted,  and  firm,  fair  arms 
resting  on  the  top-rail  of  the  gate.  He 
knows  how  early  she  rises,  and  that  no 
coquettish  punctilio  as  to  being  first  at  the 
rendezvous  will  hinder  her,  if  she  is  sooner 
ready  than  he.  But  apparently  to-day  she 
is  not.     There  is  no  trace  of  her. 

A  slight  misgiving  as  to  Prue's  illness, 
which  until  this  moment  he  had  indig- 
nantly dismissed  from  his  memory  as 
imaginary,  having  a  more  serious  character 
than  he  had  credited  it  with,  makes  him 
glance  apprehensively  towards  the  young 
girl's  casement.  The  blind  is  down,  it  is 
true  ;  but  over  all  the  rest  of  the  house 
there  is  such  a  cheerful  air  of  everyday 
serenity,  that,  considering  the  earliness  of 
the  hour,  he  cannot  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  circumstance. 
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Prue  is  always — how  unlike  his  fresh 
Peggy! — a  lie-a-bed.  Mink  and  the  cat  are 
standing  airing  themselves  on  the  door- 
step, and,  by  the  suavity  of  their  manner, 
obviously  invite  him  to  enter. 

The  hall-door  is  open,  and  he  passes 
through  it.  It  is  the  first  time  that  he  has 
had  to  push  uninvited  into  her  sanctuary 
— the  first  day  that  she  has  not  met  him 
at  the  gate.  He  checks  the  rising  chill 
that  the  reflection  calls  forth,  and  hurries 
on  into  the  hall ;  meaning  to  hurry  through 
it,  for  surely  it  will  be  in  the  garden  that 
he  will  find  her.  Perhaps,  by  one  of  love's 
subtilties,  she  has  chosen  to  bid  him  fare- 
well under  the  very  hawthorn-tree  where 
he  had  first  called  her  his.  But  he  has 
not  made  two  steps  into  the  hall  before  he 
discovers  that  his  calculations  have  erred. 
Can  it  be  by  another  of  love's  subtilties 
that  she  is  sitting  here  indoors,  away  from 
the  morning's   radiance,   sitting   quite  idle 
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apparently  by  the  table  ;  and  that,  on 
his  entry,  she  does  not  even  turn  her 
head. 

'  Peg&y ''  ne  cries,  thinking  that  she 
cannot  have  heard  his  step,  though  it  has 
rung  not  more  noiselessly  than  usual  on  the 
old  oak  boards ;  and  that  Mink,  with  a 
friendly  afterthought,  is  firing  off  little 
shrill  'good-mornings  '  at  his  heels. 

There  is  no  change  of  posture  in  the 
sitting  figure,  no  movement,  unless,  if  his 
eyes  do  not  deceive  him,  a  slight  shiver 
running  over  it. 

1  Peggy !'  he  repeats,  alarmed  ;  and,  in 
a  second,  has  overleaped  the  intervening 
distance — has  fallen  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet,  and  grasped  her  hands.  'What  is  it? 
Quick — speak  to  me  !     Is  Prue  worse  ?' 

There  is  no  answer.  She  has  averted 
her  face,  so  that  he  can  see  only  the  out- 
line of  her  cheek's  oval,  at  his  approach  ; 
and — what   is  this  ?     She  is    drawing  her 
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hands  with  slow  decision,  not  with  any 
petulance  or  coquetry,  but  as  one  irre- 
vocably resolved,  out  of  his.  Then  she 
rises  slowly  to  her  feet,  and,  having  put 
three  paces  between  them,  turns  and  looks 
full  at  him.  Looks  full  at  him,  this  tall, 
risen  woman,  who  will  not  lend  him  the 
custody  of  her  hand  !  But  who  is  she — 
this  woman  ?  Not  his  Peggy  !  Nay,  surely 
not  his  Peggy!  His  Peggy,  cheeked  like 
the  dawn,  with  eyes  made  out  of  sapphires 
and  morning  dew — his  kindly,  loving 
Peggy — what  has  she  in  common  with 
this  pale  austerity  that  is  facing  him  ? 

'  What  is  it  ?'  he  repeats  huskily,  a  vague 
horror  making  his  knees  knock  together ; 
'  is  she ' 

He  breaks  off.  The  idea  has  flashed 
across  him  that  Prue  is  dead  !  What  lesser 
catastrophe  can  account  for  this  horrible 
unnamed  change  ? 

1  She  is  better,'  replies  Peggy  hoarsely. 
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1  Better  ! — thank  God  for  that !'  draw- 
ing a  long  breath  of  relief.  '  What  do 
you  mean  by  looking  like  this  ?  You 
made  me  think — I  do  not  know  what ; 
but,'  his  agony  of  perplexity  returning  in 
profounder  flood.  '  if  so — if  she  is  better, 
what  is  it  ? — what  else  ?  For  mercy's  sake 
answer  me  ! — answer  me  quickly  !  Do  not 
keep  me  waiting  !  You  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  kept  waiting  like  this  !' 

He  has  risen  from  his  kneeling  attitude ; 
but  that  unaccountable  something  in  her 
face  hinders  him  from  making  any  effort 
to  bridge  the  distance  she  has  set  between 
them.  Across  that  distance  comes  her 
reply,  in  a  voice  that  seems  to  set  her 
continents  and  seas  away  from  him : 

'  Are  you — quite — sure — that — I — need 
answer  you  ?' 

1  Sure  that  you  need  answer  me  ?'  repeats 
he  bewildered,  struggling  against  the  ice 
that  is  sweeping  up  over  his  heart ;  '  why, 
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of  course  I  am  !  Why  else  should  I  have 
asked  you  ?  We  must  be  playing  at  cross- 
purposes,'  with  an  attempted  smile.  '  Of 
course  I  am  sure !' — reading  the  disbelief 
in  her  white  face — '  quite  sure  !  What  can 
I  say  to  asseverate  it  ?  As  sure  as  that  I 
stand  here — as  sure  as ' 

'  Oh,  stop  ! — stop  !'  she  cries  vehemently, 
thrusting  out  her  hands  towards  him  as  if 
in  passionate  prohibition,  while  a  surge  of 
colour  coming  into  her  face,  restores  her  to 
some  likeness  to  his  Peggy  ;  '  do  not — do 
not  let  me  have  to  think  that  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  your  telling  any  more  false- 
hoods !' 

'  Any  more  ?'  echoes  he,  putting  up  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  feeling  as  if  she 
had  struck  him  across  the  eyes. 

'  Yes,'  she  says,  gasping,  while  he  sees 
her  hand  go  out  in  unconscious  quest  of 
the  table-edge,  as  if  to  steady  herself.  '  Yes  ! 
— do  not  I  speak  plainly  ?     Any  more  P 
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Again  he  passes  his  hand  over  that 
brow  that  feels  cut  and  furrowed  by  the 
lash  of  her  words. 

1  You — must — explain,'  he  says  slowly  ; 
1  apparently  I  am  dull  this  morning.  What 
other  falsehoods  have  I  told  you  ?' 

Both  her  hands  are  clutching  the  table 
now  ;  nor  is  its  support  unneeded,  for  her 
body  sways.  Only  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever. In  a  moment  she  is  standing  firm 
again. 

'  What  other  ?'  she  repeats,  half  under 
her  breath  ;  '  what  other  ?  Oh  !'  with  a 
long  shuddering  groan,  '  how  many,  many 
you  must  have  told  before  you  could  grow 
to  do  it  with  a  face  that  looks  so  like 
truth  !' 

But  at  that  the  insulted  manhood  of  him 
awakes,  goaded  into  life,  and  shakes  off 
the  paralysis  engendered  by  his  horrible 
astonishment. 

1  Come !'   he   exclaims,   disregarding  her 
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unspoken  veto,  going  close  up  to  her  and 
standing  before  her,  with  folded  arms  and 
flashing  eyes  ;  '  this  is  intolerable  ! — this  is 
more  than  man  can  bear !  Let  me  hear 
what  you  have  to  say — speak  your  accusa- 
tion ;  but  do  not  tell  me  to  my  face  that  I 
am  a  liar,  without  bringing  a  rag  of  evidence 
to  support  it !' 

She  looks  back  at  him,  taking  in,  with  a 
startled  air,  his  changed  demeanour — the 
command  of  his  attitude — the  authority  of 
his  eyes.     Then — 

'You — are — right,'  she  says,  panting, 
while  he  sees  her  poor  heart  miserably 
leap  under  the  pink  cotton  gown  he  had 
praised  yesterday  —  was  it  yesterday,  or 
before  Noah's  flood  ?  '  I — have  no  right 
to  bring  vague  accusations,  as  you  say. 
Will  you — will  you — let  me  wait  a  minute  ?' 

She  sinks  upon  a  chair  as  she  speaks ; 
and,  resting  her  elbow  upon  the  table, 
passes   her   pocket-handkerchief  once   or 
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twice  over  her  face,  wiping  away  the  cold 
drops  of  anguish  that,  despite  the  morning's 
radiant  warmth,  are  gathering  upon  it.  He 
waits  beside  her,  in  a  black  suspense, 
pushing  away  from  him  the  fear  that  he 
refuses  to  formulate. 

'  There  !'  she  says,  after  a  year's  interval, 
which  the  clock  falsely  calls  sixty  seconds ; 
1  I — I — beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you 
waiting.'  She  has  banished,  as  far  as  she 
can,  all  signs  of  emotion,  and  begins  in  a 
level  low  voice.  '  Prue  got  better  almost 
immediately  after  you  went  away  last  night 
— was  it  really  only  last  night  ?'  with  a 
bewildered  look ;  then,  immediately  re- 
covering herself,  '  so  decidedly  better,  that 
I  thought  I  might  safely  leave  her.'  She 
pauses.  'I  —  I  —  thought  I  —  I  —  would 
follow  you.' 

Another  pause.  It  is  evidently  killing 
work  to  get  on  at  all.  Angry  as  he  is 
with   her,  clearly  as  he   now  sees  what  is 
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coming,  he  cannot  help  a  compassionate 
wish  to  help  her,  and  make  it  easier  for 
her. 

'  I — did  not  know  which  way  you  had 
gone,'  she  resumes,  after  another  battle 
with  herself;  '  no  one  had  seen  you.  But  I 
thought  —  I  guessed  —  I  fancied  that  it 
might  have  been  to  the  walled  garden, 
because  —  because  we  had  —  had  —  said 
good-bye  there  last  year.'  Her  voice 
wavers  so  distressingly  that  he  thinks  she 
is  about  to  lose  all  control  over  it ;  but  no ! 
— in  a  moment  she  has  recovered  her  self- 
mastery,  and  taken  up  her  thread  again. 
1  As  I  drew  near  the  garden,  I  saw  that 
the  gate  was  a  little  open,  so  I  knew  that 
I  had  guessed  right.  I — looked — in  ;  I 
— saw — oh  !'  with  a  burst  of  indignant 
agony,  '  are  you  going  to  make  me  tell 
you  what  I  saw  ?' 

'  Yes,'  he  says  breathlessly,  '  tell  me  ! — 
what  ?'  A  hope,   faint,  and    yet   tenacious, 
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lingers  in  his  mind  that  it  may  have  been 
any  one  moment  of  his  last  night's  inter- 
view except  that  of  the  supreme  embrace 
which  she  had  witnessed.  He  has  not  lone 
to  wait  before  this  last  prop  is  knocked 
from  under  him. 

1  I — I — saw — you  holding — a  woman  in 
your  arms,  and,  a  moment  after,  she  ran 
past  me — and  I  saw — who  she  was  !' 

The  answer  he  has  insisted  upon  reaches 
him  in  a  broken  whisper  ;  and  her  strained 
eyes  are  fastened  upon  him,  as  if,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  certainty  as  absolute  as  that  of 
her  own  identity,  she  were  nourishing  the 
hopeless  hope  of  his  uttering  some  im- 
possible, yet  convincing,  denial.  But  he 
attempts  none  such.  He  stands  before 
her  silent,  with  his  arms  still  folded  and  the 
tide  of  a  shoreless  despair  washing  over 
his  heart.  Betty  has  put  the  crowning 
touch  to  her  work. 

'  It  is  true  then  ?'  Peggy  asks,  in  a  voice 
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of  such  bitter  suffering  as  if  she  were 
realizing  it  for  the  first  time ;  as  if  she  had 
not  already  known  it  for  twelve  endless 
hours. 

1  What  is  the  use  of  denying  it  ? '  he 
replies  blankly ;  '  you  say  that  you  saw 
her  F 

She  has  risen  to  her  feet  again,  risen  to 
her  full  height  (how  tall  she  is!) ;  and  once 
again  stands  confronting  him,  not  even 
asking  the  table-edge  for  any  support. 

1  And —  you  — told — me  —  that  —  you  — 
were — free  ! ' 

The  words  drop  wonderingly  from  her 
mouth,  barbed  with  an  icy  contempt  that 
makes  him  writhe.  But  at  least  he  thanks 
God  that  she  does  not  treat  him  to  such 
mirth  as  Betty's. 

'  I  told  you  the  truth,'  rejoins  the  poor 
fellow  doggedly — '  I  was  free  ;   I  am  free  !' 

But  the  consciousness  of  the  impos- 
sibility of    really    clearing    his  character, 
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save  at  the  expense  of  her  whom  he  must 
for  ever  shield,  lends  a  flatness  and  un- 
reality to  his  assertion,  which,  as  he  feels 
through  every  aching  fibre,  will  only  serve 
the  more  deeply  to  convince  Peggy  of  his 
guilt.  It  is  not  long  before  he  sees  that 
he  has  divined  justly. 

'  You  need  not  make  a  laughing-stock 
of  me,'  she  says  with  dignity,  turning  to- 
wards the  door.  But  at  that,  the  despair 
which  has  been  paralyzing  him  awakes, 
and  cries  out  loud,  giving  him  motion  and 
a  voice. 

'You  are  not  going!'  he  cries  in  a  tone 
whose  agony  stabs  her  like  a  knife,  flinging 
himself  upon  her  passage. 

1  What  is  there  to  stay  for  ?'  she  answers, 
choked.  But  she  pauses.  Can  he,  even 
yet,  have  anything  to  say  ? 

'  Do  you  think  that  I   met  her  there  on 

purpose  T  he  asks,  his   words  pouring  out 

in  a  hoarse  eager  flood,  as  if  he  had  but  little 
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hope  of  commanding  her  attention  for  long 
to  them — 'by  appointment?  Ask  yourself 
whether  it  is  possible  ?  Was  I  so  anxious 
to  leave  you  ?  Was  not  it  you  that  drove 
me  away?     I  tell  you   I   had  no  mere  idea 

of  meeting  her  than  I  had  of  meeting ' 

he  hesitates,  seeking  for  a  comparison 
strong  enough  to  emphasize  his  denial — 'as 
I  had  of  meeting  one  of  the  dead.  I  did 
not  even  know  that  she  was  in  the  neiom- 
bourhood.  I  had  held  no  communication 
with  her  for  months.  It  was  an  accident 
— a  mere  accident !' 

He  breaks  off  suffocated.  At  the  intense 
sincerity  of  his  tone,  a  sincerity  which  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  feigned,  a  sort  of  stir  has 
come  over  her  face ;  but  in  a  moment  it  has 
o^one  a^ain. 

'  Was  it,'  she  asks  with  a  quietness  that 
makes  his  hopes  sink  lower  than  would  any 
noisy  tears  or  tantrums,  '  was  it  by  accident 
that  she  was  in  your  arms  ?' 
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He  is  silent.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  as 
innocent  of  that  embrace  as  Peggy  herself ; 
but  from  telling  her  so  he  is,  being  a  man 
and  an  Englishman,  for  ever  debarred. 
He  must  stand  there,  and  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  that  supposed  guilt,  whatever 
those  consequences  may  be.  There  is  a 
little  stillness  while  he  waits  his  sentence 
— a  little  stillness  broken  only  by  the 
eight -day  clock's  tick-tack,  and  by  the 
distance-mellowed  sounds  of  the  village 
rising  to  go  about  its  daily  work. 

1  Have  you  nothing  to  say  for  yourself, 
then  ?'  she  asks  at  last,  in  a  voice  which 
she  dares  not  raise  above  a  whisper  for 
fear  of  its  betraying  her  by  altogether 
breaking  down — '  no  explanation  to  give  ?' 

'  I  tell  you  that  it  was  all  an  accident,' 
he  repeats,  with  a  doggedness  born  of  his 
despair.  '  I  can  give  no  other  explana- 
tion.' 

1  And  that  is  none,'  she  replies,  a  wave 
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of  indignation  sending  back  the  colour  to 
her  ashy  cheeks,  and  steadying  her  shaking 
limbs  as  she  again  turns  to  leave  the  room. 

He  does  not,  as  before,  throw  himself 
in  her  way  ;  he  remains  standing  where  he 
is,  and  only  says  in  a  dull  voice  : 

1  Are  you  going  ?' 

'  Why  should  I  stay  ?' 

1  Going  without  saying  good-bye  ?' 

1  I  will  say  good-bye  if  you  wish.' 

'  Going  for — -for  good  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

He  makes  no  effort  to  change  her 
resolution — vents  no  protest — if  that  indeed 
be  not  one,  and  the  strongest  he  could 
utter,  that  long  groan  with  which  he  flings 
himself  on  a  chair  beside  the  table,  and 
covers  his  face  with  his  hands.  She  has 
reached  the  door.  No  one  hinders  her 
from  opening  it  and  leaving  him,  and  yet 
she  hesitates.  Her  sunk  blue  eyes  look 
back  at  him  half  relentingly. 
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'  Are  you  sure,'  she  says  quaveringly, 
while  her  pale  lips  tremble  piteously — '  are 
you  sure  that  you  have  nothing  to  say — 
nothing  extenuating  ?  I — I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  it  if  you  had.  I — I — I — would  try 
my  very  best  to  believe  you.' 

There  is  no  answer.  Only  the  mute 
appeal  conveyed  by  that  prone  figure,  with 
its  despairing  brown  head  fallen  forwards 
on  its  clenched  hands.  Is  it  possible  that 
he  has  not  heard  her  ?  After  a  moment's 
vacillation,  she  retraces  her  uncertain  steps 
till  she  stands  beside  him.  Feeling  her 
proximity,  he  looks  up.  At  the  sight  of 
his  face,  she  gives  a  start.  Can  it  be  she 
herself — she  that  had  thought  to  have 
loved  him  so  kindly — who  has  scored  these 
new  deep  lines  on  brow  and  cheek  ?  At 
the  relenting  evidenced  by  her  back- 
coming,  his  dead  hopes  revive  a  little. 

1  Do  you  know  wThat  I  did  when  I 
reached  the  walled  garden  last  night  ? — I 
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am  afraid  that  you  will  not  think  the 
better  of  my  common  -  sense  —  I  knelt 
down  and  kissed  the  place  where  I 
thought  that  your  feet  might  have  trod 
last  year.' 

'  You  did  ?'  she  says,  with  a  catch  in  the 
breath  ;  '  you  did  ?  and  yet  five  minutes 
afterwards  you  were — oh  !'  breaking  off 
with  a  low  cry  ;  '  and  this  is  what  men  are 
like  !' 

He  sees  that  his  poor  plea,  instead  of, 
as  he  had  faintly  hoped,  a  little  bettering 
his  position  with  her,  has,  read  by  the 
light  of  her  mistaken  knowledge,  only 
served  to  intensify  in  her  eyes  the  black- 
ness of  his  inconstancy.  Well,  it  is  only 
one  more  added  to  the  heap  of  earth's  un- 
numbered injustices.  It  is  only  that  Betty 
has  done  her  work  thoroughly  this  time. 
But  he  cannot  bear  to  meet  the  reproach- 
ful anguish  of  the  face  that  is  bent  above 
him,  knowing  that  never  on  this  side  the 
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grave  can  he  set  himself  right  with  her. 
If  only  it  might  be  for  ever,  instead  of  for 
these  few  hurrying  moments,  that  he  could 
shut  out  the  light  of  day !  The  clock 
ticks  on  evenly.  It  sounds  unnaturally 
loud  and  brutal  in  his  singing  ears  ;  but  its 
tick  is  not  mixed  with  any  light  noise  of 
retreating  footsteps.  She  is  still  lingering 
near  him.  and  by-and-by  a  long  sob 
shudders  out  on  the  air. 

'  If  you  could  persuade  me  that  I  was 
wrong/  she  wails  ;  '  if  you  could  persuade 
me  that  it  was  some  hideous  delusion  of 
my  eyes  —  people  have  had  such  before 
now — that  it  existed  only  in  my  wicked 
fancy  !     Oh,  if  you  could — if  you  could  !' 

'  I  cannot,'  he  replies  hoarsely  ;  '  you 
know  that  I  cannot.  Why  do  you  torment 
me  ?'  He  has  answered  without  looking 
up,  still  maintaining  the  attitude  dictated 
by  his  despair  ;  but  when  a  little  rustle  of 
drapery  tells  him  that  she  is  really  depart- 
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ing,  he  can  no  longer  contain  himself,  but 
falls  at  her  feet,  crying  out,  '  Tell  me  how 
bad  my  punishment  is  to  be  !' 

For  a  moment  she  looks  down  on  him 
silently,  her  face  all  quivering  as  with 
some  fiery  pain  ;  then  in  a  very  low 
voice  : 

1  Punishment !'  she  says  ;  '  punishment ! 
There  is  no  question  of  punishment.  It  is 
only  that  you  have  killed  my  heart.' 

1  Killed  —  your  —  heart !'  he  repeats 
blankly,  as  if  too  stunned  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase. 

'  Yes,'  she  says,  breathing  fast  and 
heavily  ;  '  yes.  I  do  not  think  you  knew 
what  you  were  doing.  I  believe  it  was  a 
sudden  madness  that  seized  you — such  a 
madness  as,'  with  a  touch  of  scorn,  '  may 
be  common  to  men.  I  know  but  little  of 
them  and  their  ways;  but — but — what 
security  have  I  against  its  seizing  you  a 
second  time  ?' 
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He  writhes.  A  second  time  ?  Oh,  if 
she  did  but  know  how  little  it  had  seized 
him  the  first ! 

1  If  I  married  you  now,'  she  goes  on, 
her  voice  gaining  a  greater  firmness,  and  a 
new  and  forlorn  stability  coming  into  her 
white  face,  '  I  should  love  you,  certainly. 
Yes,'  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  her 
head,  '  I  think  that  I  shall  never  leave  off 
loving  you  now.  But  if  I  married  you,  I 
should  make  you  very  unhappy  ;  I  should 
not  take  things  easily — I  should  not  be 
patient.  And  however  happy  we  might 
be  when  we  were  together,  since  you  have 
killed  my  trust  in  you,  you  would  never  be 
out  of  sight  that  I  should  not  be  fancying 
that  you  were — as — as — as  I  saw  you  last 
night.' 

Her  voice  has  dropped  to  an  almost 
inaudible  pitch.  He  has  risen  to  his  feet 
again,  and  some  instinct  of  self-respect 
helping   him,    stands    silently    before    her, 
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accepting  the  doom  which,  as  he  hopelessly 
feels,  can  be  averted  by  no  words  that  he 
has  leave  to  utter. 

To  her  ears  has  come  the  noise  of  near- 
ing  wheels — the  wheels  of  the  fly  he  had 
ordered  overnight  to  take  him  to  the  sta- 
tion, allowing  the  smallest  possible  margin 
of  time  in  which  to  get  there,  so  that  as 
little  as  possible  might  be  robbed  from  the 
poignant  sweetness  of  his  last  farewells. 

The  poignant  sweetness  !  He  almost 
laughs.  That  sound  must  have  hit  her 
ears  too,  judging  by  the  long  sob  that 
swells  her  throat,  and  by  the  added  rush  of 
anguish  in  her  next  words  : 

4  I  ought  to  have  believed  what  they 
told  me  of  you,  but  I  would  not ;  I  would 
believe  only  you — only  you;  and  this  is 
how  you  have  rewarded  me !' 

He  locks  his  teeth  together  hard.  For 
how  much  longer  can  he  bear  this  ?  There 
comes   over  him  a  rushing  temptation  to 
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try  to  buy  one  soft  look  from  her  to  take 
with  him,  by  the  hypocrisy  of  asking  her 
forgiveness  ;  he,  whose  whole  smitten  soul 
stands  up  in  protest  against  the  need  of 
any  forgiveness. 

But  no.  Sooner  than  descend  to  such 
an  equivocation  he  will  depart  on  his  lonely 
way  uncomforted. 

'  I  must  go,'  he  says  steadily,  though  his 
lips  are  livid.  '  Will  you — would  you  mind 
shaking  hands  with  me  ?' 

He  is  going.  She  had  known  what  the 
wheels  meant,  and  yet  there  seems  a  mur- 
derous novelty  in  the  idea.  She  has  put 
her  death-cold  hand  into  his  ;  speech  is 
almost  beyond  her  ;  but  she  mutters  some 
poor  syllables  about  not  wishing  him  ill. 

'  Peggy>'  he  savs>  with  a  solemnity  such 
as  that  of  those  who  are  spending  their  last 
breath  in  some  sacred  utterance ;  '  Peggy, 
you  are  wrong  !  Anyone  to  whom  you 
told  your  story — anyone  who  had  to  judge 
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between  you  and  me,  would  say  that  you 
were  right  ;  but  you — are — wrong  !  If  I 
have  killed  your  heart,  you  have  killed 
mine,  so  we  are  quits.     Good-bye  !' 

The  next  moment  she  is  alone  in  the 
room. 


CHAPTER   III. 


THE  Whitsun  garlands  that  had  so 
gaily  wound  about  the  pillars  of 
Roupell  Church  have  long  ago  been  taken 
down,  dead  and  faded.  Poor  Peggy  has 
once  again  stood  all  day  on  her  ladder,  and 
decked  aisle  and  chancel  and  font  and 
altar  with  the  manifold  roses  and  the  May 
lilies  that  by  Trinity  Sunday  are  bounti- 
fully ready  to  her  hand.  Once  again  has 
Mrs.  Evans  sat  in  a  pew  and  helped  her 
with  moral  suasion,  and  with  easy  sugges- 
tions of  alterations  that  would  entail  her 
undoing  half  her  work. 

The  scent  of  the  lilies  is  too  much  next 
vol.  in.  42 
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day  for  the  youngest  church-going  Evans, 
and  he  has  to  be  carried  out,  with  his  boots 
in  the  air,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  school- 
children, and  enlivenment  of  the  congre- 
gation generally.  Not  one  of  the  civil 
parishioners,  dropping  in  now  and  again  to 
observe  her  progress  and  offer  help,  would 
think  that  the  Peggy  they  see  smiling 
down  upon  them  frorn  her  ladder  had  been 
lately  treading  on  hot  ploughshares.  But 
yet  she  has.  The  worst  is  over  now,  she 
tells  herself.  Which  was  the  worst  hour  ? 
Which  the  worst  moment  ?  she  asks,  with 
what  she  thinks  to  be  a  perfectly  dis- 
passionate inquiry.  That  one  when  she 
had  found  his  glove  lying  quite  naturally, 
and  as  if  at  home,  on  the  hall-table  ? 
That  one  when  she  had  had  to  tell  Prue 
that  it  was  all  over ;  when  through  the 
obstinacy  of  the  young  girl's  disbelief  she 
had  had  to  asseverate  and  re-asseverate  it, 
until  she  had  almost  screamed  out  loud  in 
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the  agony  of  that  reiteration  ?  That  one 
when  scarce  two  days  after  the  blow  had 
fallen,  going  on  some  necessary  business 
to  the  Parsonage,  Mrs.  Evans  had  met  her 
with  the  triumphant  announcement  that 
she — Mrs.  Evans — had  been  right  after  all 
in  her  conjecture  as  to  Lady  Betty  Har- 
borough  ?  that  though  it  might  not  be 
known  to  many  persons,  yet  the  fact  was 
none  the  less  certain  that  she  had  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  the  Manor:  Mrs.  Evans's 
nurse  having  had  the  information  from  the 
very  flyman  who  had  driven  her  from  the 
station ;  adding  the  circumstance,  that  so 
little  sense  of  shame  did  she  manifest  that 
she  insisted  upon  an  open  fly. 

1  Of  course  the  children  were  the  pre- 
text/ pursues  the  Vicar's  wife,  with  a 
shrug ;  'it  is  so  shocking  to  think  that 
they  should  be  made  accomplices,  as  it 
were.  One  always  feels,'  looking  affec- 
tionately round  at  the  various  Evans  speci- 

42 — 2 
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mens — old  and  new  baby,  little  girl  with  a 
cold,  middle-sized  boy  with  a  stomach- 
ache, kept  indoors  by  reason  of  these  ail- 
ments, and  now  littering  the  worn  carpet — 
'  one  always  feels  that  one's  children  are 
one's  best  safeguard.' 

And  Peggy  remembers  to  have  smiled. 
That  a  hideous  knife  is  cutting  her  own 
heart  in  two,  does  not  make  the  fact  of 
Mrs.  Evans's  virtue  requiring  a  safeguard 
at  all  the  less  funny.  The  worst  is  over, 
so  she  assures  herself.  The  wren  that 
sang  at  her  chamber-window,  waking  her 
to  tell  her  that  Talbot  was  at  the  gate, 
that  waked  her  all  the  same  when  it  had 
no  such  news  to  tell  her,  is  happily 
silent. 

The  pungent  hawthorn-blossoms  are  dis- 
coloured and  dead.  She  smiles  drily  as 
she  sees  them  swept  up,  and  rolled  away 
in  Jacob's  barrow.  What  a  mercy  it 
would  be  if  she  could  sweep  up  the  dead 
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brown    love    they    emblematize,    and    get 
Jacob  to  wheel  it  away  too ! 

After  all  she  is  but  where  she  was  before 
Whitsuntide,  where  she  has  been  all  her 
life.     She  has  only  a  few,  such  a  few  steps 
to  retrace,     Ah,  but  the  retracing  of  those 
steps !     The   nights   are    worst.     All    the 
great  nations   of  the  variously  woeful  on 
this  sorrowful  earth's  face,  know  that  the 
nights  are  worst.     Oh,  the  agony  of  that 
crying    out    of    strong    souls    for   earth's 
supreme  good  just  shown  them,  and  then 
for  ever  snatched  away  !     She  had  thought 
herself    happy    before — quite    sufficiently 
happy,  and   had  walked  smiling  and  con- 
tent along  her  path,  until  suddenly  one  had 
taken  her  by  the  hand,  and  had  led   her 
into  God's  paradise  ;  and  having  just  given 
her    time  to    have    her  astonied    eyes    for 
ever  dazzled  by  the  shining  of  that  great 
light,  had  pushed  her  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, where  she  must  stand  henceforth  with 
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blind  hands  beating  on  the  unopened  door. 
She  had  thought  herself  happy  before.  In 
the  darkness  she  laughs  out  loud.  She 
had  mistaken  that  wretched  farthing  rush- 
light for  day. 

All  night  she  struggles  in  the  deep 
waters,  foothold  slipping  from  under  her. 
All  night  she  fights  with  dragons,  with 
noisome,  baleful  creatures,  like  stout  Chris- 
tian in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  ;  wrestles 
with  temptations  unworthy  of  her  ;  with 
base  longings  to  have  him  back,  even 
though  it  be  to  go  shares  with  another  in 
his  love  ;  to  cry  '  Come  back,  come  back  ! 
fool  me,  cheat  me  again — only  come 
back !' 

She  had  told  him  but  the  truth  in  saying 
that  when  she  cared  for  anyone,  she  cared 
very  badly.  She  is  caring  very  badly 
now,  and  it  goes  hard  with  her.  What 
wonder  that  the  wakening  birds  and  the 
uprising  wind    of  morning  find   her  daily 
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staring  dry-eyed,  watchful,  languid,  at  the 
rose  of  dawn  ! 

'  Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  anguish, 
How  can  she  seek  the  empty  world  again  ?' 

But  through  the  day  no  one  finds  cut  her 
languor ;  no  one  knows  that  she  is  going 
about  her  daily  work  unfortified  by  sleep. 
Happily  for  her,  there  is  no  one  to  observe 
her  very  nicely.  If  there  were  anyone  to 
steal  anxious  glances  of  sympathy  at  her 
to  see  how  she  is  bearing  it,  she  must 
break  down  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  happily 
for  her,  there  is  no  one. 

Prue,  indeed,  is  quite  affectionate  and 
sorry  ;  rather  remorseful,  in  fact,  at  the 
consciousness  of  having  but  grudgingly 
given  that  kindness  which,  as  it  turns  out, 
would  have  been  needed  only  for  one 
week.  Her  method  of  compensation  for 
former  shortcomings,  that  of  repeating 
many  times  how  unworthy  she  had  always 
thought  Talbot  of  her  sister,   is  perhaps 
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scarcely  judicious.  The  assertion  of  his 
unworthiness  cuts  Peggy  like  a  lash,  but 
she  bears  it  with  set  teeth  and  a  sort  of 
smile.  It  is  true.  He  is  unworthy.  And 
after  a  while — but  a  little  while — this  part 
of  her  ordeal  is  over ;  for  Prue,  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea  of  her  own  coming  troubles, 
forgets  to  remember  that  there  is  anyone 
else  struggling  in  the  waves. 

And  so,  by-and-by,  Peggy  grows  to  walk 
her  ploughshares  with  as  unshrinking  a 
foot  as  if  they  were  velvet  turf ;  grows  to 
thank  God  again  for  her  garden,  and  to  be 
able  to  thank  Him  even  for  that  one  glimpse 
of  the  supremest  good,  though  given  but  to 
be  withdrawn  ;  last  of  all,  to  acquiesce  in 
that  withdrawal.  Since  she  is  so  urgently 
needed  by  the  poor  little  life  beside  her,  it 
is  as  well,  so  she  tells  herself,  that  she 
should  have  no  distracting  life  of  her  own 
to  pull  her  two  ways.  Whatever  else  her 
Prue  loses,  she  can  now  never  lose  her. 
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And  as  time  goes  on,  it  seems  as  if  Prue, 
too,  were  to  have  her  losses.  The  first  of 
these  is  perhaps  but  a  little  one,  merely  the 
loss  of  that  promised  company  of  her 
betrothed  through  those  rich  June  days 
when  Oxford  is  holding  her  yearly  riot  of 
pleasure — the  riot  from  which  he  had  joy- 
fully engaged  to  steal  away  to  her  quiet 
side.  But,  as  has  happened  not  unfre- 
quently  before  in  Freddy's  history,  as  it 
may  be  confidently  predicted  will  happen 
not  unfrequently  again,  he  has  promised 
more  than  when  pay-day  comes  he  is  able 
to  perform.  After  all,  it  seems — and  at  that 
poor  Prue  would  be  the  last  to  wonder — 
Commemoration  cannot  get  on  without  him. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  among  the 
crowd,  unusually  large  this  year,  that 
throngs  to  the  fair  city  for  her  saturnalia, 
and  extensive  as  is  the  acquaintance  among 
undergraduates  of  the  Hartley  family — two 
of  the  sons,  indeed,  being  at  the  present 
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time  members  of  the   University — there  is 
no  one  who  is  found  capable  of  doing  the 
honours  of  the  festival  to  these  compara- 
tively new  acquaintance  with  the  exception 
of   Mr.    Ducane.      He    is   therefore    com- 
pelled, in  compliance  with  his  own   creed 
of,  as  he  very  nobly  says  in  his  letter  to 
Prue,    '  making    Self    march    last    in   the 
Pageant  of  Life,'  to  forego  the  simple  joys 
he  had  planned   in  his  sweetheart's  com- 
pany, and  carry  his  absent,  yearning  heart 
through    the    bustle    of   theatre,   ball,   and 
fete.      It  is  not  until  the  last  moment  that 
he  has  announced  to  Prue  his   change  of 
project,  not  until  all  her  little  preparations 
for  his   reception  had  been   made,  all   the 
flowers  gathered  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of 
the  poor  soul's  God. 

'  He  might  have  told  you  before,'  says 
Peggy  indignantly,  when  one  morning  the 
news  of  this  defalcation  is  brought  her  by 
a  trembling-lipped  pale  Prue. 
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1  He  did  not  know  it  himself,'  replies  the 
other,  in  eager  defence  ;  '  he  says  so  some- 
where, doesn't  he  ?'  (turning  over  the  pages 
in  feverish  search) ;  'or  if  he  did  know,  it 
was  out  of  consideration  for  me  that  he 
kept  me  in  the  dark,  that  I  might  have 
less  time  to  be  disappointed  in  ;  and  he  was 
right.  I  have  had  all  these  weeks — all  this 
hope  and  looking  forward — to  the  good.' 

Her  under-lip  quivers  so  piteously,  as 
she  makes  this  cheerful  statement  of  her 
gains,  that  she  puts  up  her  hand  in  haste 
to  hide  it.  But  after  all,  Commemoration 
is  only  a  matter  of  four  days  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  worth  while  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  deferred  for  that  short  interval, 
for  the  sake  of  the  still  higher  pleasure  she 
receives  on  his  return,  of  hearing  him  read 
aloud  to  her  a  choice  little  poem  he  has 
found  time  to  write  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  distraught  wandering  through  the  gay 
throng ;  questioning  every  maid  he  meets 
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as  to  why  she  was  not  Prue.  After  he 
is  gone,  Prue  repeats  it — she  has  already 
learnt  it  by  heart — with  sparkling  eyes  to 
her  sister.  It  is  not  only  that  it  is  so 
beautiful,  as  she  says,  but  it  is  so  true. 
Nobody  could  write  like  that,  unless  he 
felt  it,  could  he  now  ?  Peggy  is  spared 
the  pain  of  a  reply  by  her  sister's  hurrying 
off  to  copy  out  the  lines  into  that  gold- 
clasped,  vellum-bound  volume,  in  which, 
written  out  in  his  sweetheart's  best  hand, 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Ducane's  muse  find 
a  splendid  shelter,  until  that  surely  near 
moment  when  rival  publishers  will  snatch 
them  from  each  other.  She  has  plenty  of 
time  to  devote  her  best  penmanship  to 
them,  as  it  turns  out ;  since  after  two 
days  at  the  Manor,  Freddy  has  to  be  off 
aeain.  It  is  to  London  this  time  that 
a  harsh  necessity  drives  him.  Freddy 
never  '  goes,'  or  '  wishes  to  go.'  He  always 
'  has  to  go.' 
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'Whatever  happens,  we  must  not  lose 
touch  with  the  Great  World- Heart  beating 
outside  us!'  he  has  said,  looking  solemnly 
up  at  the  stars  over  his  betrothed's  head, 
hidden  sobbingly  on  his  breast. 

And  she,  though  she  knows  little,  and 
cares  less,  about  the  Great  World- Heart, 
acquiesces  meekly,  since  he  must  be  right. 
So  the  Red  House  relapses  into  its  con- 
dition of  female  tranquillity  ;  a  tranquillity 
of  two  balked  young  hearts  beating  side 
by  side.  The  one  pastures  her  sorrow  on 
the  name  that  now  appears  almost  daily 
among  the  titled  mob  that  crowds  the 
summer  columns  of  the  Momiing Post.  The 
other  digs  hers  into  the  garden ;  paints 
it  into  pictures  for  the  workhouse ;  turns  it 
into  smiles  for  the  sorrowful ;  stitches  it 
into  clothes  for  the  naked. 

The  stillness  of  high  summer  is  upon 
the  neighbourhood ;  all  the  leafy  homes 
around  emptied  of  their  owners  ;  the  roses, 
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ungathered,  shedding  their  petals,  or  packed 
off  in  wet  cotton-wool  to  London.  Milady 
is  in  London.  So  are  the  Hartleys.  So  is 
everybody ;  everybody,  that  is,  except  the 
Evanses.  The  Evanses  are  at  home. 
They  mostly  are.  A  family  of  their 
dimensions,  even  in  these  days  of  cheap 
locomotion,  does  not  lend  itself  to  frequent 
removals.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  indeed, 
milady  good  -  naturedly  whisked  off  the 
Vicar  for  a  fortnight's  Londoning.  But 
he  came  back  so  unaffectedly  disgusted 
with  his  cure,  his  offspring,  and  his  spouse, 
that  the  latter  cherishes  a  hope,  not  always 
confined  to  her  own  breast,  that  this  act  of 
hospitality  may  never  be  repeated.  And 
hay -harvest  comes.  The  strawberries 
ripen,  and  jam  -  making  begins.  The 
Evans  boys  are  home  for  the  holidays ; 
and  one  of  them  breaks  his  lesf.  The 
threatened  baby  arrives ;  and  all  the  little 
events,     habitual    in    the     Red     House's 
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calendar,  happen  punctually ;  for  even  the 
Vicarage  fracture  is  not  more  than  the 
usual  and  expected  outcome  of  the  summer 
holidays.  But  neither  hay-time,  nor  hot 
jam  -  time,  nor  holiday  -  time  bring  back 
Freddy  to  the  Manor,  whither  his  country- 
loving  aunt  has  hastened  back  joyfully 
to  spud  and  billycock  and  shorthorns,  a 
round  month  ago.  He  does  not  even 
write  very  often.  How  should  he  ?  as 
Prue  says.  How  could  anyone  who 
knows  anything  of  London  expect  it  of 
him  ?  But  in  all  his  letters,  when  they  do 
come,  there  is  invariably  an  underlying 
ring  of  sadness,  that  proves  to  demonstra- 
tion how  cogent  though  unexplained  are 
the  reasons  which  alone  keep  him  from 
that  dear  and  sacred  spot,  where  alone,  as 
he  himself  says,  his  soul  reaches  its  full 
stature.  But  at  length,  apparently,  the 
occult  causes  relax  their  hold  of  him ; 
and    when    August    has    begun     to    bind 
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her  gold  stooks,  and  the  cuckoo  has  said 
good-bye,  he  comes.  In  August.  'It  is  a 
month  to  whose  recurrence  Peggy  has 
looked  forward  with  dread  :  to  her  a 
month  of  anniversaries.  Happily  it  is 
only  to  herself  that  they  are  anniversaries. 
Who  but  she  will  remember  that  on  such 
a  day  the  fox  bit  Talbot  ?  Dingo  himself 
has  certainly  forgotten  it ;  though  he  is  as 
certainly  quite  ready  to  do  it  again,  if  the 
chance  is  afforded  him.  Who  will  know, 
or  even  suspect,  that  such  and  such  days 
are  made  bitter  to  her  by  the  fact  that  on 
their  fellows  in  last  year  he  drove  the 
mowing-machine,  or  gathered  the  lavender, 
or  cut  out  the  new  flower-bed?  She 
smiles  half  sarcastically,  wrapping  herself 
securely  in  the  cloak  of  her  little  world's 
entire  indifference  to  her  epoch  -  making 
moments. 

1  One  has  no  windows  in   one  through 
which  one's  friends  can  look  in  at  one,'  she 
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says  philosophically,  '  even  if  they  would 
take  the  trouble.  Mrs.  Evans  perhaps 
would  take  the  trouble  ;  I  do  not  know 
anyone  else  that  would.  As  long  as  one 
is  not  foolish  outside,  it  does  not  matter ; 
and  I  am  not  foolish  outside.' 

August  is  here  ;  and  the  sacred  seat 
under  the  Judas-tree,  the  seat  that  had 
been  forbidden  to  Peggy  during  her  one 
triumph-hour,  is  again  occupied  :  save  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  has,  for  the  last  five 
days,  been  scarcely  a  moment  unoccupied  ; 
and  Prue's  little  cup — the  cup  that  had  run 
as  low  as  mountain-springs  in  a  droughty 
summer — again  brims  over. 

'  It  is  so  much  better  than  if  he  had 
never  gone  away,'  she  says  rapturously, 
'  for  then  I  might  have  thought  that  he 
liked  me  only  because  he  had  never  seen 
anything  better  ;  but  now  that  he  has  had 
all  the  most  beautiful  ladies  in  London  at 
his  feet ' 

vol.  in.  43 
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'  Has  he  indeed  ?'  rejoins  Peggy,  smiling; 
4  does  he  tell  you  so  ?' 

But  she  has  not  the  heart  to  suggest  that 
the  present  emptiness  of  the  Manor  of  all 
inmates,  except  himself  and  his  aunt, 
may  count  for  even  more  in  Mr.  Ducane's 
assiduities  than  his  indifference  to  the 
London  beauties. 

One  afternoon  she  has  left  the  young 
pair  cooing  on  their  rustic  seat  as  usual, 
and  has  betaken  herself  to  the  Manor,  on 
one  of  her  mixed  errands  of  parish  business 
and  individual  friendliness  to  its  mistress. 
She  finds  the  old  lady  surrounded  by  all 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  new  hobby — 
plans,  encaustic  tiles,  designs  for  the 
decorated  pans  and  skimmers  of  an  orna- 
mental dairy. 

'  I  have  a  new  toy,  my  clear  ! — con- 
gratulate me  !'  says  she,  looking  up  from 
the  litter  around  her,  almost  as  radiant  as 
Prue  ;     '  an    ornamental    dairy -house!      I 
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cannot  think  how  I  have  lived  without  it 
for  sixty-five  years !  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  new  toy  ;  you  would  ,not  be 
the  worse  for  one,'  she  adds,  glancing 
kindly  at  the  girl's  face,  a  little  oldened 
and  jaded  since  this  time  last  year,  its 
beauty  lending  itself  even  less  than  it  had 
then  done  to  Lady  Betty's  sarcasm  about 
being  improved  by  being  bled.  '  And  Prue  ? 
— how  is  Prue  ?  She  is  not  in  want  of  a 
new  toy  par  hasard  ? — still  quite  satisfied 
with  the  old  one,  eh  ?  Well,  he  is  a  very 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  !' 

'  Very  !'  replies  Peggy  drily. 

1  And  when  are  the  banns  to  be  put  up  ?' 
inquires  the  old  lady  abruptly,  resting  her 
arms  upon  the  heap  of  her  plans  and 
estimates,  and  pushing  up  her  spectacles 
on  her  forehead,  in  order  to  get  a  directer 
view  of  her  young  vis-a-vis.  '  I  should 
like  to  have  a  week's  notice,  in  order  to 
get  myself  a  new  gown ;  Mason  was  telling 

O         2 
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me  this  morning  that  I  have  not  one  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  hold  together.' 

'  The  banns  ?'  repeats  Peggy,  a  flush  of 
pleasure  spreading  over  her  face  ;  '  then 
he  has  told  you !  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  I 
was  afraid  that  he  would  not !' 

'  Told  me !'  repeats  the  elder  woman, 
with  a  withering  intonation  ;  '  not  he  !- — 
trust  him  for  that !  No  doubt  he  has  some 
high-falutin  reason  for  not  doing  so  ;  it 
would  wound  my  feelings  ! — it  would  be 
dangerous  at  my  age !  He  had  rather 
efface  himself  and  his  own  interests  for 
ever  than  roughen,  by  one  additional 
pebble,  my  path  to  the  grave  !'  mimicking, 
with  ludicrous  insuccess,  Freddy's  round 
young  tones.  '  Told  me  ? — not  he  !'  The 
tinge  brought  into  Peggy's  face  by  that 
emotion  of  transient  satisfaction  of  which 
milady's  words  have  proved  the  fallacious- 
ness, dies  out  of  it  again.  '  Nobody  has 
told  me,'  continues  the  old  lady  tranquilly  ; 
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'  I  have  only  taken  the  liberty  of  seeing 
what  was  directly  under  my  nose.  No 
offence  to  you,  Peggy  ;  but  I  had  quite  as 
soon  not  have  seen  it' 

1  Of  course — of  course/  replies  Peggy, 
flushing  again. 

*  I  suppose  that  we  have  no  one  but 
ourselves  to  thank,'  says  milady,  with 
philosophy,  her  eye  returning  affectionately 
to  one  of  the  designs  for  the  front  of  her 
hobby.  '  I  do  not  care  about  that  one  ;  it 
is  too  florid — it  would  look  like  Rosherville. 
Throw  two  selfish  idle  young  fools  together, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  same  since 
Adam's  time !' 

Peggy's  heart  swells.  Idle  and  selfish  ! 
Never,  even  in  the  most  secret  depths  of 
her  own  mind,  has  she  connected  such 
epithets  with  her  Prue ;  and  here  is  milady 
applying  them  to  her  as  if  they  were 
truisms. 

'  I   must  send  him  away  somewhere,    I 
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suppose,'  pursues  Lady  Roupell,  with  a 
rather  impatient  sigh.  '  He  is  an  expensive 
luxury,  is  Master  Freddy,  as  your  poor 
little  Prue  would  find  ;  but  no  doubt  it  will 
come  cheaper  in  the  end.  Give  him  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and  pack  him 
off  on  a  voyage  round  the  world  !  Believe 
me,  dear,'  laying  her  hand — whose  tan, 
contracted  by  an  inveterate  aversion  for 
gloves,  contrasts  oddly  with  its  flashing 
diamonds — compassionately  on  Peggy's 
shoulder,  '  he  would  have  clean  forgotten 
her  before  he  had  got  out  of  the  chops  of 
the  Channel.' 

A  great  lump  has  sprung  into  Peggy's 
throat,  constricting  the  muscles. 

'  And  she  ?' 

The  old  woman  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

'When  we  are  forgotten,  child,  we  do 
the  graceful  thing,  and  forget  too.  I 
suppose  we  all  know  a  little  about  that/ 

Margaret    has    picked   up   one   of    the 
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Dutch  tiles  that  are  to  line  the  walls  of 
milady's  new  plaything  ;  but  it  is  but  a 
blurred  view  that  she  gets  of  its  uncouth 
blue  figures. 

1  She  would  not  forget/  she  says  in  a 
low  voice,  that,  low  as  it  is,  has  yet  been 
won  with  difficulty  from  that  seeming 
mountain  in  her  throat  ;  '  she  has  put  all 
— everything  into  one  boat !  Oh  !  poor 
Prue,  to  have  put  everything  into  one  boat !' 

'  And  such  a  boat  !'  adds  milady  ex- 
pressively. 

For  all  rejoinder,  Peggy  fairly  bursts 
out  crying.  The  accumulated  misery  of 
weeks,  so  carefully  pent  and  dammed  in 
the  channels  of  her  aching  heart,  breaks 
down  her  poor  fortifications.  Her  own 
life -venture  hopelessly  perished!  Prue's 
foundering  on  the  high  seas  before  her 
very  eyes  !  She  had  not  cried  for  herself ; 
she  may,  at  least,  have  leave  to  cry  for 
Prue. 
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'  God  bless  my  soul,  Peggy  !'  says  the 
elder  woman,  taking  off  and  laying  down 
her  spectacles,  and  speaking  with  an  accent 
of  pronounced  surprise  and  indignation  ; 
'you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  cry  !  There's  an  end  to  all  argu- 
ment while  you  are  sniffing  like  that.' 
Then  as  the  girl  rises  to  go,  but  imper- 
fectly strangling  her  sobs,  she  adds  in  a 
still  vexed  but  rather  remorseful  voice  : 
1  You  make  me  feel  quite  choky  too.  You 
have  no  right  to  make  me  feel  choky! 
Run  away  !  run  away  !  What  do  I  care 
for  any  of  you  ?  I  have  got  my  dairy- 
house  !' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  A  ND  such  a  boat!7  The  words  ring 
-^*-  in  Peggy's  ears  through  her  home- 
ward walk.  After  all,  she  had  heard  no 
new  thing.  That  Freddy  was  an  unsea- 
worthy  craft  to  which  to  commit  the  pre- 
cious things  of  a  life,  the  gems  and  spices 
of  a  throbbing  human  soul,  has  long  been 
a  patent  fact  to  her.  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  fact  that  has  only 
been  presented  gently  to  one  by  one's  self, 
and  the  same  fact  rudely  thrust  under  one's 
eyes  and  into  one's  reluctant  hands  by 
some  officious  outsider. 

'  And  such  a  boat !'     She  is  unconsciously 
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repeating  milady's  simple  yet  pregnant 
commentary  on  her  nephew's  character  as 
she  re-enters  her  own  garden.  Almost  as 
she  does  so  she  is  aware  of  Prue  flying 
past  her  without  seeing  her,  a  condition  of 
things  explained  by  the  fact  of  her  hand- 
kerchief being  held  to  her  eyes  in  obvious 
passionate  weeping. 

Prue,  too,  crying !  An  idea  dazedly 
flashes  across  her  brain  that  Prue  must 
have  overheard,  and  before  common-sense 
can  correct  it,  the  girl  is  gone. 

With  a  still  more  uncomfortable  feeling 
at  her  heart  than  that  which  had  been 
already  there,  Margaret  continues  her 
course  to  the  Judas  tree.  One  of  the  pair 
she  had  left  smiling  beneath  its  shade  is 
still  there,  and  still  smiling  ;  or,  if  not 
actually  smiling,  at  least  in  a  mood  that 
has  no  relation  to  tears. 

He  is  lying  all  along  on  the  garden-seat 
— Prue's   departure,  though  no  doubt  de- 
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plored,  has  at  least  given  him  more  room 
to  stretch  his  legs  —  and  is  murmuring 
something,  apparently  of  a  rhythmic  nature, 
half  under  his  breath,  as  he  stares  up  at 
the  clouds. 

'  What  have  you  been  making  Prue  cry 
about  ?'  asks  Peggy,  abruptly  stopping 
before  him. 

Freddy  starts  a  little,  and  reluctantly 
begins  to  draw  back  his  legs,  which,  being 
too  long  for  the  bench,  are  elevated  upon 
and  protruding  beyond  its  rustic  arm. 

'  I  am  sure  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  dear,' 
he  says  pleasantly,  '  but  your  question  has 
taken  rather  an  offensive  form.  Prue  is 
crying,  I  regret  to  say ;  but  why  you  should 
instantly  conclude  that  it  is  I  that  have 
made  her  cry,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  I 
think,  Peg,  I  must  refer  you  to  1  Corin- 
thians xiii.' 

'  You  used  to  tell  me  that  /  always  made 
her  cry,'   returns    Peggy   sternly ;    '  that  / 
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was  hard  upon  her  ;  that  she  "  needed  very 
tender  handling." ' 

'  Did  I  indeed  ?'  says  the  young  man, 
with  a  sort  of  wondering  interest.  '  It 
shows  how  cautious  one  ought  to  be  in 
one's  judgment  of  others.  Thank  you  for 
telling  me,  Peg !' 

( What  have  you  been  talking  about  to 
make  her  cry  ?'  repeats  Peggy,  with  a  sad 
pertinacity.  '  She  was  not  in  the  least 
inclined  to  cry  when  I  went  away.  I 
never  saw  her  more  joyous,  poor  little  soul !' 

1  I  may  return  the  compliment,  dear,' 
retorts  Freddy,  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  quarters,  and  staring  up  with  a 
brotherly  familiarity  into  her  still  flushed 
and  tear-betraying  face  from  under  the 
brim  of  Prue's  garden-hat,  which,  as  being 
more  comfortable  and  wider-brimmed  than 
his  own,  he  has  worn  all  afternoon.  '  What 
have  you  been  talking  about  to  milady 
to  make  you  cry  ?' 
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She  puts  up  her  hand  with  a  hasty  gesture. 
She  had  not  known  or  thought  about  the 
ravages  wrought  on  her  face  by  her  late 
weeping;  but  now  that  the  consciousness 
of  it  has  been  brought  home  to  her,  she  is 
for  a  moment  put  out  of  countenance. 
But  in  a  second  she  has  recovered  her- 
self.   . 

'  We  were  talking  of  you,'  she  replies 
gravely.  '  Milady  knows  ;  she  has  found 
out  about  you  and  Prue.' 

Freddy  has  abandoned  his  prone  pos- 
ture ;  he  is  sitting  up,  lightly  switching  the 
end  of  his  own  boot  with  a  small  bamboo  ; 
Prue's  hat,  being  capacious,  veils  his  face 
almost  entirely. 

1  I  should  have  thought  that  the  informa- 
tion would  have  come  more  gracefully  from 
you/  continues  Peggy  coldly.  '  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if 
you  had  told  her.' 

4  If    I    had    told     her,'    repeats    Freddy 
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dreamily,  without  looking  up  ;  '  after  all, 
Peggy,  there  was  not  much  to  tell :  "  I 
love  ;"  "  I  am  loved."  The  whole  scheme 
of  Creation  lies  in  those  two  phrases  ;  but 
when  you  come  to  telling — to  putting  it 
into  brutal  words ' 

It  is  a  warm  evening,  but  Peggy  feels  a 
slight  sensation  of  cold. 

'  It  will  have  to  be  put  into  bridal  words 
some  day  or  other,'  she  says  doggedly, 
with  an  indignant  emphasis  on  the  three 
syllables  quoted  from  Mr.  Ducane's 
speech. 

'  "  Some  day,  some  day  !"  echoes  he 
dreamily,  humming  the  refrain  of  the 
hackneyed  song.  '  Of  course  it  will/  lift- 
ing his  head  again,  and  staring  at  the 
heavens.  '  Good  Lord,  Peggy,  what  a 
pace  that  upper  strata  of  cloud  is  driving 
at !  there  must  be  a  strong  current  up 
there,  though  it  is  so  still  down  here. 
You  know,   dear,   you  and    I    have    never 
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been  quite  at  one  upon  that  head.  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  took  the  bloom  off 
one's  sacred  things  to  blare  them  pre- 
maturely about.' 

There  is  such  a  tone  of  firm  yet  gentle 
reproach  in  his  voice,  that,  for  a  second, 
Peggy  asks  herself  dazedly,  4  Is  it  possible 
that  he  is  in  the  right  ?' 

'And  what  did  milady  say?'  inquires 
the  young  fellow  a  moment  later,  in  a 
lighter  key,  growing  tired  of  watching  the 
racing  vapours  in  the  upper  air,  and  bring- 
ing his  eyes  back  to  earth  again.  '  You 
have  not  told  me  what  milady  said.  Did 
she  recommend  my  being  put  back  into 
long-clothes  ?' 

'No.' 

'  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  should  not 
be  more  comfortable  in  a  white  frock  and 
a  sash,'  continues  Freddy,  laughing  ;  '  I  do 
feel  so  ridiculously  young  sometimes.  I 
do  not  think  that  either  you  or  dear  Prue 
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quite  realize  how  young  I  am.  You  take 
me  too  seriously,  Peggy.  It  is  rather 
terrible  to  be  taken  so  seriously/ 

He  has  risen  while  speaking,  and  drawn 
coaxingly  nearer  to  her.  She  looks  at  him 
with  a  sort  of  despair.  It  is  quite  true. 
He  is  terribly,  ridiculously  young.  As  her 
glance  takes  in  the  beardless  bloom  of  his 
face,  the  Will-of-the-wispy  laughter  of  his 
eyes,  it  comes  home  to  her  with  a  poignant 
force  never  before  fully  realized  how 
ludicrous  it  is — ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
tragic,  that  commonest  of  earthly  alter- 
natives— for  an  agonizing  human  soul  to 
trust  its  whole  life-treasure,  without  one 
thrifty  or  prudent  reservation,  into  his 
butterfly  keeping.  Probably  her  thought 
translates  itself  into  her  sad  eves  ;  for 
Freddy  fidgets  uneasily  under  them,  slashes 
at  a  tree-bough  with  his  bamboo,  shifts 
from  foot  to  foot. 

i  You  are  young,'  she  says  sorrowfully, 
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*  but  you  are  twenty-one  ;  at  twenty- 
one ' 

'At  twenty-one  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister, 
or  nearly  so  ;  that  is  what  you  were  going 
to  say,  dear,  was  not  it  ?  Do  not !  I  shall 
never  be  Prime  Minister.  I  am  like  port 
wine,'  breaking  into  a  smile  like  sunshine  ; 
'  I  should  be  better  for  a  couple  of  voyages 
round  the  Cape  !'  and  he  is  gone. 

Though  Margaret  has  been  unable  to 
extract  from  Freddy  the  occasion  of  Prue's 
tears,  she  has  no  great  difficulty  in  learning 
it  from  the  sufferer  herself. 

'  It  was  very  stupid  of  me,'  she  says, 
though  the  fountain  shows  symptoms  of 
opening  afresh  at  the  bare  recollection. 
4  and  very  cruel  to  him  ;  he  always  says 
that  the  sight  of  tears  unmans  him  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  cannot  get  over  it  for  hours 
afterwards  '  (Peggy's  lip  curls).  '  And  of 
course  it  was  only  out  of  kindness,  for  my 
own  good  that  he   said  it ;  as  he  told  me/ 
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blushing  with  pleasure  at  the  recollection, 
•  when  one  is  in  possession  of  a  gem,  one 
naturally  wishes  to  have  it  cut  and  polished 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  brilliancy  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Was  not  it  a  beautiful 
simile  ?' 

1  Yes,  yes ;  but  that  wras  not  what  made 
you  cry,  surely  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  of  course  not  ;  what  made  me 
cry,'  clouding  over  again,  '  was  that  he 
said — he  spoke  most  kindly,  no  one 
could  have  spoken  more  kindly  —  that 
he  was  afraid  that  I  had  no  critical 
faculty.' 

'  Was  that  all  ?'  says  Peggy,  relieved. 
'  Well,  a  great  many  people  go  through 
life  very  creditably  without  it.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  cried  at 
that.' 

'  He  was  reading  me  some  new  poems 
of  his,'  continues  Prue,  not  sensibly 
cheered  by  this   reassurance  ;  i  and   when 
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he  had  finished,  he  begged  me  to  point  out 
any  faults  I  saw  in  them.  And  I  told  him 
what  was  the  truth — that  there  were  not 
any — that  I  thought  them  all  one  more 
beautiful  than  another ;  and  then  he  looked 
rather  vexed,  and  said  he  was  afraid  I 
had  no  critical  faculty.' 

Peggy  smiles,  not  very  gaily. 

'  He  had  better  show  them  to  me  next 
time.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  he  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  I  had  picked  holes  in 
them  ?'  inquires  Prue  anxiously.  '  But 
how  could  I  ?  They  all  seemed  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  beautiful ;  I  did  not  see  any 
holes  to  pick.' 

'  Do  you  happen  to  have  them  by  you  ?' 
asks  Peggy.  '  If  so,  we  might  look  them 
over  together,  and  provide  ourselves  with 
some  criticisms  to  oblige  him  with  when 
next  he  calls/ 

'  No — o,'    replies    Prue    reluctantly  ;    '  I 
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have  not.  He  took  them  away  with  him, 
I  think — I  suppose  that  he  wanted  to  read 
them  to  somebody  else — somebody  more 
intelligent.  Peggy  ' — after  a  pause — '  do 
you  suppose  that  Miss  Hartley  has  a 
critical  faculty  ?' 

The  sisters  are  sitting,  as  usual  after 
dinner,  in  their  little  hall.  Prue  stretched 
upon  her  favourite  oak  settle  ;  Peggy  on  a 
stool  at  her  feet. 

1  My  dear,'  with  an  impatient  sigh,  '  how 
can  I  tell  ?' 

'  I  dare  say  it  must  be  very  tiresome  to 
be  always  praised/  pursues  Prue,  after  a 
pause,  in  a  not  very  steady  voice — '  par- 
ticularly if  you  are,  as  he  is,  of  a  nature 
that  is  always  struggling  up  to  a  higher 
level  —  "agonizing,"  as  he  said  to-day, 
"  after  unrealizable  ideals." 

Peggy  coughs.  It  passes  instead  of  a 
remark. 

•  I  have  often  thought  how  terribly  in- 
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sipid  he  must  find  me,'  pursues  Prue,  with 
a  painful  humility.  '  But  I  suppose,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  more  brilliant  you  your- 
self are,  the  more  lenient  you  are  to  other 
people's  stupidity  ;  and,  after  all,'  with  a 
distressingly  apparent  effort  at  reassuring 
herself,  '  he  has  known  it  all  along.  It  is 
not  as  if  it  came  fresh  to  him  ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  any  duller  than  I  was 
last  year.  Of  course,  if  I  had  profited  by 
all  the  advantages  I  have  had  in  his  con- 
versation,  I  ought  to  be  much  brighter ; 
but  at  least  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  any 
duller  —  do  you  ?'  eagerly  grasping  her 
sister's  arm  as  if  to  rivet  her  attention, 
which,  in  truth,  is  in  no  danger  of 
wavering. 

1  No,  dear  ;  of  course  not,'  very  sooth- 
ingly. 

'  Come  and  sit  on  the  settle  by  me,' 
cries  Prue  restlessly  ;  '  we  can  talk  more 
comfortably  so,  and  I  can  rest  my  head  on 
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your  shoulder.      It   is   such  a  nice   roomy 
shoulder.' 

1  Yes,  darling — yes.' 

There  is  a  pause.  The  moon  looks  in 
from  the  garden.  A  startle-de-buzz  booms 
by  on  the  wings  of  the  night,  and  once  an 
elfin  bat  sweeps  past  on  the  congenial 
dusk. 

The  night  is  in  Margaret's  soul 
too,  and  not  such  a  bland  white  night 
as  that  spread  outside  for  elves  to 
dance  in. 

( I  am  going  to  say  such  a  silly  thing/ 
says  Prue  presently,  heralding  her  speech 
by  a  fictitious  laugh.  '  If  It  were  not  rather 
dark,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  dare  to 
say  anything  so  foolish.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  such  a  stupid  question  ;  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  consider  it  worth  answering. 
Do  you  think  it  possible — ha  !  ha  !  I  really 
am  idiotic  to-night— that  he  might  ever — 
not  now,  of  course — if  you  had  seen  how 
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distressed,  how  heart-broken  he  was  to- 
day at  my  crying,  you  would  not  have 
thought  there  was  much  danger  of  its 
happening  now — but,'  her  speech  grow- 
ing slow,  and  halting  with  quick  feverish 
breaths  between,  l  do  you  think  it  is  just 
possible  that  sometime — many  years  hence 
— twenty  —  thirty  —  he  —  might  grow — a 
little — tired  of  me  ?  There  !  there  !'  her 
utterance  waxing  rapid  and  eager  again  ; 
•  do  not  answer !  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  you  to  answer  !' 

Peggy  is  thankful  for  the  permission  to 
be  silent  thus  accorded  to  her  ;  but  she 
does  not  long  profit  by  it. 

'  I  think  I  had  rather  that  you  did 
answer,  too,'  says  Prue,  with  a  quick  un- 
easy change  of  mind.  'It  seems  sense- 
less to  ask  questions,  and  get  no  answer 
to  them  ;  and,  after  all,  there  can  be  but 
one  answer  to  mine.' 

Peggy  shivers.     There    can  indeed   be 
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but   one   answer  ;  but  how  dare  she   give 
it? 

'  Why  do  not  you  speak  ?'  cries  Prue, 
growing  restless  under  her  sister's  silence. 
'  Did  not  you  hear  me  say  that  I  should 
like  you  to  answer  me  after  all  ?  I  believe 
you  are  asleep  !' 

'How  can  I  answer,  dear?'  replies 
Peggy  sadly.  '  I  have  so  little  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  their  ways  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure,'  with  a  small  bitter  laugh,  l  that 
what  I  do  know  of  them  is  very  much  to 
their  credit.' 

There  is  a  ring  of  such  sharp  hopeless- 
ness in  her  tone  as  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  even  the  preoccupied  younger  girl. 

■  You  were  not  very  lucky  either,  Peggy/ 
she  says  softly,  rubbing  her  cheek  caress- 
ingly to  and  fro  against  Margaret's  shoulder. 
'  Why  do  I  say  either  ?'  catching  herself 
quickly  up.  '  As  if  I  were  not  lucky — 
luckier  than  anybody  ;  but  you  were   un~ 
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lucky.  Oh,  how  unbearable  to  be  unlucky 
in  that  of  all  things  !  And  I  was  not  very 
kind  to  you,  was  I  ?' 

Peggy's  heart  swells.  Her  lips  are 
passing  in  a  trembling  caress  over  her 
sister's  hair. 

1  Not  very,  dear.' 

'  Somehow  one  never  can  think  of  you 
as  wanting  anyone  to  be  kind  to  you/ 
says  Prue  half-apologetically  ;  '  it  seems 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  But,' 
with  a  leap  back  as  sudden  as  an  unstrung 
bow  to  her  own  topic,  '  you  have  not 
answered  my  question  yet  !  Oh,  I  see 
you  do  not  mean  to  answer  it !  I  do  not 
know  what  reason  you  can  have  for  not 
answering  ;  but,  after  all,  I  do  not  mind. 
I  oueht  never  to  have  asked  it.  I  had  no 
business.  It  was  not  fair  to  him.  Of 
course  he  will  not  get  tired  of  me,'  sitting 
up  and  clasping  her  hands  feverishly 
together ;  '  and  if  he  does,'  with  a  slight 
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hysterical  laugh,  '  why,  I  shall  just  die  at 
once — go  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  me,  and  no 
great  loss  either.' 


CHAPTER  V. 


IN  order  perhaps  to  give  an  ostensible 
reason  for  her  last  flying  visit  to  the 
empty  Manor,  or  more  likely  (since  she  is 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  testing  the  value  of 
her  actions  by  the  world's  opinion)  for  her 
own  solace  and  consolation,  Lady  Betty 
Harborough  had  taken  her  little  son  with 
her  on  her  return  home  ;  had  taken  also 
her  daughter,  though  the  latter's  company 
is  a  matter  of  much  less  moment  to  her 
maternal  heart. 

The  departure  of  the  children  had,  at 
the  time,  been  an  unspeakable  relief  to 
Margaret.    The  recollection  of  the  poignant 
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pain  and  inconvenience  she  had  endured 
last  year  from  their  questions  upon  John 
Talbot's  departure,  such  as,  '  When  was  he 
coming  back  ?'  '  Would  not  she  like  him 
to  come  and  live  with  her  always  ?'  make 
her  look  forward  with  dread  unutterable  to 
a  repetition  of  such  questions,  to  which  her 
new  circumstances  lend  an  agony  lacked 
by  her  former  ones.  How  shall  she  answer 
them  if  they  ask  her  now  whether  she 
would  like  John  Talbot  to  come  back  and 
live  with  her  always  ?  Shall  she  scream 
out  loud  ? 

It  is,  then,  with  untold  relief  that  she 
hears  that  they  are  gone,  whipped  off  with 
such  promptitude  by  their  parent  as  to  be 
unable  to  make  their  adieux  to  the  Red 
House,  the  fox,  and  the  fondly  loved 
though  freckled  Alfred.  That  they  have 
again  reappeared  on  the  scene,  she  learns 
only  a  couple  of  days  after  her  interview 
with    milady,   by  coming   upon    them  and 
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their  nurses  suddenly  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 
The  shock  is  so  great — Lily  is  wearing  the 
very  same  frock  and  Franky  the  same  hat 
in  which  they  had  burst  into  her  love- 
dream  on  the  first  morning  of  her  engage- 
ment— that  she  cuts  their  greetings,  to 
their  immense  surprise,  very  short,  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  extremest  haste, 
breaks  away  from  their  eager  little  hands 
and  voices. 

Her  conscience  smites  her  when  the 
sound  of  sobbing  overtakes  her,  and  she 
turns  her  head  to  see  Franky  fighting  with 
his  nurse  to  get  away  and  run  after  her,  in 
order  to  rectify  the,  to  him,  unintelligible 
mistake  of  her  want  of  gladness  at  meeting 
him.  Poor  Franky !  She  has  not  so 
many  lovers  that  she  can  afford  to  rebut 
the  tenderness  of  even  so  small  a  one  as 
Master  Harborough.  She  will  make  it  up 
to  him  next  time.  It  is  not  long  before 
she   is   given    the   opportunity.      On    the 
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following  morning  she  is  sitting  at  her 
writing-table  doing  the  weekly  accounts, 
when  a  rapping  as  of  minute  knuckles 
on  the  outer  door  is  followed — before 
permission  to  enter  can  be  either  given 
or  refused — by  the  appearance  of  a  small 
figure,  that  of  Miss  Lily,  who  advances 
not  quite  so  confidently  as  usual. 

1  Oh,  Miss  Lambton  !'  she  says  rather 
affectedly,  obviously  borrowing  a  phrase 
she  has  heard  employed  by  her  mother, 
1  how  fortunate  I  am  to  find  you  !  We 
have  come  to  see  you.  Franky  wants  to 
know  whether  he  was  naughty  yesterday 
that  you  would  not  speak  to  him.  He 
thinks  he  must  have  been  naughty.  He 
has  sent  you  a  present ;  he  did  not  like  to 
give  it  you  himself,  so  he  has  asked  me. 
He  took  a  bit  of  Nanny's  letter-paper  when 
she  was  not  looking,  to  wrap  it  up  in.  It  is 
not  hers  really;  it  is  ours,  for  there  is 
"  Harborough     Castle "     on     it.      Nanny 
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always  likes  to  write  to  her  friends  on 
paper  with  "  Harborough  Castle"  on  it.' 

During  her  voluble  speech,  she  has  come 
up  to  the  table  and  deposited  in  Peggy's 
hand  a  tiny  untidy  parcel,  piping  hot, 
evidently  from  the  pressure  of  anxious 
small  fingers  tightly  closed  over  it,  all  the 
way  from  the  Manor  to  the  Red  House. 
Peggy  begins  to  unroll  it  ;  but  before  this 
operation  is  nearly  completed,  a  second 
little  voice  is  heard,  in  intense  excitement 
from  the  door. 

1  It  is  my  knife  that  father  gave  me  after 
I  was  ill ;  it  has  five  blades,  and  a  scissors, 
and  a  button-hook,  and  a  corkscrew,  and  a 
file.  It  cost  ten  and  sixpence  ;  and  I  like 
you  to  have  it :  it  is  a  present.' 

The  next  moment  Master  Harborough 
and  the  object  of  his  affections  are  in  each 
other's  arms.  It  is  a  long  time  before  she 
can  persuade  the  little  generous  heart  to 
take  back  its    offering ;    before,   with    the 
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tears  in  her  own  eyes,  she  can  succeed  in 
forcing  it  back  to  its  natural  home  in  the 
pocket  of  his  sailor  trousers  ;  before  general 
conversation  can  be  introduced  by  Lily. 

'Just  as  we  were  setting  off  we  saw 
Freddy  going  out  riding/  says  she  agree- 
ably. '  He  would  not  tell  us  where  he 
was  going  ;  but  Nanny  thinks  it  was  to 
Hartley's.  Why  does  she  say  "  Hartley  s". 
instead  of  "  Mr.  Hartley's"?  She  always 
talks  of  Mr.  Richards,  the  butcher  !' 

Simultaneously  with  this  unanswerable 
query  about  her,  Nanny  herself  appears 
with  a  note  in  her  hand,  which  she  has 
been  commissioned  by  Lady  Roupell  to 
give  to  Miss  Lambton,  and  which,  when 
she  is  once  more  alone — the  children 
having  scampered  off  to  embrace  Alfred — 
Miss  Lambton  opens.  She  does  so  with 
some  slight  curiosity.  The  envelope  is  so 
large  as  to  imply  the  certainty  of  an 
enclosure.      Milady's    own    notes   are    not 
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apt  to  require  much  space,  nor  is  the 
present  one  any  exception  to  her  general 
rule.      It  runs  thus  : 

'  Dear  Peggy, 

'  This  woman  has  asked  me  to  for- 
ward you  the  enclosed.  I  do  not  quite 
know  why  she  could  not  find  out  your 
address  for  herself.  Freddy  has  worried 
me  into  saying  I  would  go.  It  is  such  a 
long  while  off  that  we  shall  probably  all  be 
dead  and  buried  first.  Meanwhile,  do  not 
order  a  fly,  as  I  can  take  you  and  Prue. 

'  Yours, 

<M.  R.' 

With  a  heightened  interest  Peggy  turns 
to  the  enclosure.  It  reveals  a  lar^e  and 
highly  glazed  invitation  card,  on  which 
Mrs.  Hartley  announces  her  intention  of 
being  '  At  Home'  on  the  evening  of  the. 
15th  of  September,   and  which  holds  out 
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the  two  lures — each  lurking  seductively 
in  its  own  corner — of  '  Theatricals  '  and 
'  Dancing.'  While  she  is  still  looking  at 
it,  Prue  comes  up  behind  her  and  reads 
it  over  her  shoulder  ;  and  as  she  does 
so,  the  elder  sister  hears  her  breathe 
quicker. 

'  Oh,  Peggy !'  she  cries,  with  agitation, 
'  then  I  shall  see  her  at  last.  I  shall  be 
able  to  judge  for  myself.  It  is  so  odd  that 
we  should  never  have  met  her,  living  in 
the  same  neighbourhood ;  it  showrs  how 
little  we  go  out,  does  not  it  ?  He  has 
always  been  so  anxious  that  we  should 
know  her,  almost  ever  since  he  knewT  her 
himself.  How  long  is  that  ago  ?'  stifling  a 
sigh.  '  Oh,  a  long  time  ago  now !  He 
says  he  is  always  trying  to  make  the  people 
he  likes  clasp  each  other's  hands.' 

'  And  is  he  very  successful  generally  ?' 
asks  Peggy  drily. 

But    Prue's   eyes    have   lit   upon   Lady 
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Roupell's  note,  and  her  attention  is  too 
much  absorbed  in  it  for  her  even  to  hear 
her  elder's  sarcastic  question.  Peggy 
would  fain  have  spared  her  the  pain  of 
reading  the  sentence  that  refers  to  Freddy. 
But  it  is  too  late.  Margaret  becomes 
aware  of  the  moment  when  she  reaches  it 
by  the  slight  colour  that  rises  to  her  eager 
face. 

1  He  was  always  so  good-natured  about 
the  Hartleys,'  she  says,  in  hasty  explana- 
tion; '  he  would  have  been  just  the  same 
to  anyone  else  in  the  same  position.  He 
thought  that  people  left  them  out  in  the 
cold  ;  he  never  can  bear  anyone  to  be  left 
out  in  the  cold.' 

'  This  does  not  look  much  like  being  left 
out  in  the  cold,  does  it  ?'  says  Margaret, 
rising,  walking  to  the  chimney-piece,  and 
setting  up  the  card  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  old  oak  ;  '  since  it  is  our 
only  invitation,  it  is  well   that  it  is  such  a 
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smart  one.  What  an  odd  fashion  it  is, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  that  a 
woman  should  consider  it  necessary  to 
send  these  magnificent  bits  of  pasteboard 
flying  half  over  the  country,  merely  to  tell 
us  that  she  is  at  home !' 

'  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  do  that,' 
rejoins  Prue  rather  disconsolately  ;  '  we 
are  always  at  home.' 

4  We  shall  not  be  at  home  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  September,'  says  Peggy, 
laughing,  and  passing  her  arm  fondly  round 
her  sister,  who,  unable  to  keep  away  from 
the  magnet  of  Mrs.  Hartley's  invitation, 
has  followed  it  to  the  fireplace. 

'The  15th  of  September,'  repeats  the 
other,  dismayed  ;  '  is  it  possible  that  it  is 
not  till  the  15th  of  September  ?  Oh,  what 
a  lone  time  off!  How  I  wish  that  I  could 
fall  asleep  now,  and  only  wake  up  on  the 
very  morning !' 

Peggy  sighs.     There  is  to  her  something 
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terrible  in  her  sister's  eagerness,  knowing, 
as  she  does,  how  little  it  has  in  common 
with  the  wholesome  hearty  hunger  for 
pleasure  of  her  age.  But  she  speaks 
cheerfully  : 

1  The  play  will  be  the  better  acted  ;  the 
floor  will  be  the  better  waxed.' 

'  I  am  sure  that  it  was  he  who  reminded 
them  to  ask  us  ;  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
never  have  remembered  us,  but  for  Him*- 
pursues  the  young  girl,  colouring  with 
pleasure.  '  He  used  to  say — indeed,'  still 
further  brightening,  4  he  said  it  again  not 
so  long  ago,  that  he  always  felt  a  sensation 
of  emptiness  about  a  room  that  I  was 
not  in.' 

1  Oh,  Miss  Lambton !'  cries  Franky, 
bursting  into  the  room,  and  bringing  with 
him  a  somewhat  powerful  agricultural 
odour,  '  we  have  been  having  such  fun  !  we 
have  been  helping  Alfred  to  fork  manure. 
Nanny  is  so  cross;  she  is  coming  after  me — 
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oh,  do  not  let  her  find  me  !  do  hide  me 
somewhere !' 

But  unfortunately  Master  Harborough's 
attendant  is  able  to  track  him  by  another 
sense  than  sight,  and  from  the  shelter  of 
Peggy's  petticoat,  magnanimously  extended 
to  protect  him,  he  is  presently  drawn  forth, 
and  carried  off,  in  company  with  his  sister, 
to  a  purification  profoundly  deprecated  by 
both. 

For  the  next  four  weeks  the  Hartley 
card  of  invitation  remains  enthroned  in  the 
place  of  honour  on  Peggy's  chimney-piece. 
Festivities  are  not  so  rife  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  little  Red  House  that  it  runs 
any  risk  of  being  dethroned,  or  of  even 
having  its  eminence  shared.  Freddy  has 
been  affectionately  taxed  by  his  betrothed 
with  having  been  instrumental  in  its  de- 
spatch, but  he  has  delicately  denied. 

'  I  always  think,'  he  says  prettily,  '  that 
there  is  a  magnet  in  the  heart  of  all  ^ood 
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people,  drawing  them  towards  each  other ; 
so  that  you  see,  dear,  there  was  no  need 
for  me.' 

The  magnet  of  which  he  speaks  must 
be  in  great  force  in  his  own  case  just  now, 
judging  by  the  frequency  with  which  the 
ten  long  miles — always  charged  by  the  fly- 
men as  eleven — between  the  Manor  and  the 
home  of  the  Hartleys  are  spanned  by  him. 
Prue  does  not  always  hear  from  himself  of 
these  excursions,  though,  indeed,  he  makes 
no  great  secret  of  them.  Oftener  an 
officious  young  Evans  thrusts  upon  her  the 
fact  of  having  met  him  going  in  the  accus- 
tomed direction ;  oftener  still,  the  little 
Harboroughs  innocently  mention  it  as  a 
thing  of  course  ;  oftenest,  her  own  heart 
divines  it.  And  after  all,  what  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  at  such  a  juncture 
his  services  should  be  needed  and  asked  ; 
than  that  he  whose  mouth  has  always  been 
so  full  of  the  beauty  and  duty  of  living  for 
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others,  should  give  them  readily  and  freely  ? 
And  again,  what  can  be  more  natural  or 
obvious  than  that  his  presence  should  be 
needed,  should  be  indispensable  in  fact,  in 
the  endless  discussions  as  to  the  choice  of 
a  play,  interminable  as  the  ever  famous 
ones  in  '  Mansfield  Park  ;'  and  that  with 
him  it  should  rest  to  adjust  the  jarring 
claims  of  the  young  Hartleys,  of  whom  some 
pipe,  some  harp,  and  some  do  neither,  but 
are  none  the  less  resolved  to  display  them- 
selves in  one   capacity   or  another  before 

the shire  public?     And,  later  on,  when 

the  stage  with  its  decorations  arrives  from 
London,  what  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  those  among  the  scenes  which  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  actors'  likine 
should  be  painted  afresh  ;  and  that  again 
Freddy's  unerring  taste  and  illimitable 
good-nature  should  be  called  into  play? 

4  You  really   are   too  good-natured,   Mr. 
Ducane,'  Mrs.  Hartley  reiterates  ;  '  you  let 
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them  impose  upon  you.  You  really  ought 
to  think  of  yourself  sometimes  ;  it  does  not 
do  not  to  think  of  one's  self  sometimes  ;  one 
has  to  be  selfish  now  and  again,  in  this 
world.'  And  Freddy,  aloft  on  a  ladder  with 
a  large  brush  in  his  hand,  and  smouches 
of  paint  on  his  charming  face,  smiles 
delightfully,  and  says  he  should  be  sorry 
to  have  to  think  that.  And  when  he  does 
make  time  for  a  visit  to  the  Red  House,  he 
is  so  affectionate  ;  brings  with  him  such  an 
atmosphere  of  enjoyment;  is  so  full  of  in- 
teresting pieces  of  news  about  the  progress 
of  the  preparations,  of  pleasant  speeches  as 
to  the  intense  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  Hartley  family  to  make  Prue's  ac- 
quaintance, that  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
each  of  them  her  spirits  maintain  the  level 
to  which  the  fillip  of  his  easy  tendernesses 
has  lifted  them. 

1  It  would  be  tiresome  if  it  were  to  last 
for  ever,  I  grant  you,'  she   says   to  Peggy 
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one  day,  with  an  assumption  of  placid  in- 
difference ;  '  but  as  it  is  a  temporary  thing- 
— so  very  temporary — why,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  now  it  will  be  over,  how  silly  I 
should  be  to  care  !  In  less  than  a  fort- 
night' (her  face  growing  suffused  with  a 
happy  pink)  'we  shall  go  back  to  our  old 
ways  ;  and  the  Hartleys  will  be  off  in  their 
fine  yacht  round  the  world — and  good  luck 
go  with  them  !  I  like  him  to  help  them. 
I  tell  you  I  like  it,'  reiterating  the  assertion 
as  if  knowing  it  to  be  one  not  very  easily 
to  be  believed;  'it  would  not  have  tallied 
at  all  with  my  idea  of  him  if  he  had 
refused.' 

And  Peggy  only  rejoins  despondently : 
'Well,  dear,  if  you  are  pleased,  so  am  I.' 

Not,  indeed,  that  Margaret  contents  her- 
self with  this  depressed  acquiescence  in  her 
sister's  eclipsed  condition.  She  has  on 
several  occasions,  and  despite  many  gently 
conveyed  hints  on  his  part  that  she  is  not 
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judicious  in  her  choice  of  opportunities, 
endeavoured  to  tackle  Mr.  Ducane  on  the 
subject  of  his  future,  to  obtain  some  definite 
answer  from  him  as  to  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, etc.  But  her  unsuccess  has  been 
uniform  and  unvaried.  It  is  not  that  he 
has  ever  refused  to  discuss  the  question 
with  her.  Indeed,  in  looking  back  upon 
their  conversation  she  is  always  puzzled  to 
remember  how  it  was  that  he  had  eluded 
her.  She  has  generally  ended  by  trac- 
ing his  escape  back  to  some  exalted 
abstraction ;  some  sentiment  too  delicate 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  everyday  life  ; 
some  bubbling  jest. 

'  You  know,  dear,'  he  says  to  her  very 
kindly  one  day,  when  she  has  been  point- 
ing out  to  him,  with  some  warmth,  the 
entire  frivolity  of  his  present  mode  of  life  ; 
1  you  know,  dear,  that  you  and  I  are  always 
a  little  at  odds  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  "  education."     I  have  always  felt 
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that  the  soul's  education  can  be  more 
furthered  by  what  the  world  calls  "play," 
than  by  what  it  has  chosen  to  define  spe- 
cially as  "work."  There  is  no  use  in 
forcing  one's  spirit,  dear  Peggy.  One  is 
much  more  likely  to  learn  the  lines  that 
one's  true  development  ought  to  follow,  by 
sitting  still  and  listening  humbly  to  the 
voice  of  the  Erd  Geist.' 

1  And  the  voice  of  the  Erd  Geist  tells 
you  to  paint  drop-scenes  for  the  Hartleys?' 
replies  Peggy  witheringly  ;  but  her  sarcasm 
furthers  her  cause  as  little  as  do  her  more 
serious  reasonings. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  that  intervenes 
between  the  arrival  of  the  Hartleys'  invita- 
tion and  the  fulfilment  of  its  promise,  that 
cause  is  exactly  where  it  was.  By  milady 
Peggy  has  been  spared  any  further  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  her  sister's  engage- 
ment ;  nor,  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  girl, 
has  Lady  Roupell   taken  any  step  such  as 
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she   had  threatened   for  the  separation   of 
the  lovers. 

With  a  stab  at  her  heart  Peggy  recog- 
nises the  reason  of  this  inaction.  The 
shrewd  old  woman  sees  how  needless  is 
her  interference  ;  and,  being  kind  as  well 
as  shrewd,  refrains  from  giving  the  last 
unnecessary  shove  to  the  tottering  card- 
house  of  poor  Prue's  felicity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


'  At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we,  thou  know'st,  do  sell  our  hay, 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs  ; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town  ; 

Forty  at  least  in  pairs.' 

ON  the  night  of  the  15th  of  September 
a  great  many  more  than  forty  pairs 
of  feet  are  passing  up  and  down  the  stairs 
of  that  magnificent  specimen  of  Jackson's 
domestic    architecture,   the   Hartleys'    new 

palace   in  shire.     Amateur  theatricals 

are,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  since  going 
to  see  them  is  almost  invariably  the  triumph 
of  hope  over  experience,  always  an  attrac- 
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tive  bait  to  hold  out  to  a  country  neigh- 
bourhood. Apart  from  the  pleasure  of 
thinking  how  much  better  than  do  the 
actors,  one  could  have  played  their  parts 
one's  self;  and  that  opposite  and  more  good- 
natured,  if  not  quite  so  acute  pleasure,  of 
wondering  with  Miss  Snevellici's  patroness, 
'  How  they  ever  learnt  to  act  as  they  do, 
laughing  in  one  piece,  and  crying  in  the 
next,  and  so  natural  in  both,'  there  is,  in 
the  present  case,  an  element  of  curiosity 
which  adds  an  additional  poignancy  to  the 
expectation  of  enjoyment  usual  in  such 
cases. 

It  is  the  Hartley  coup  d'essai  in  hos- 
pitality in  the  county,  and  there  is  a  wide- 
spread interest  manifested  as  to  how  they 
will  do  it.  Almost  as  widespread  is  the 
comfortable  conviction  that  they  will  do  it 
well. 

An  old-established  squire  who  has  been 
seated  on  his  modest  acres  for  a  couple  of 
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hundred  years  may  venture  to  invite  his 
friends  to  dance  on  a  sticky  floor  to  the 
sound  of  a  piano,  and  to  wash  away  their 
fatigue  in  libations  of  50-shilling  cham- 
pagne ;  but  the  millionnaire,  who  has  only 
within  the  last  year  set  an  uncertain  foot 
upon  the  land,  is  not  likely  to  try  any  such 
experiments  upon  the  county's  patience. 
It  is,  then,  with  a  confident  hope  of  Guuter 
and  Coote  and  Tinney  that  the  occupants 
of  most  of  the  carriages  step  out  on  the  red 
cloth — a  hope  that  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
banks  of  orchids  that  line  the  entrance- 
hall  goes  far  to  make  a  certainty. 

From  the  minds  of  the  occupants  of  one 
carriage,  to  whose  turn,  after  long  waiting 
in  the  endless  string,  it  at  length  comes  to 
set  free  its  load,  Gunter,  Coote  and  Tinney, 
and  orchids  are  equally  distant.  Milady's 
head  is  still  running  on  her  patience,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  carriage-lamp  and  a  pack  of 
tiny  cards,  she  has  been  playing  content- 
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edly  during  the  whole  of  the  long  ten 
miles.  The  little  portion  of  Peggy's  heart 
that  is  not  filled  with  an  aching  compassion 
and  anxiety  for  her  sister  is  pierced  by  the 
fear  of  the  extreme  likelihood,  in  so  promis- 
cuous a  gathering  of  three-fourths  of  the 
county,  of  her  finding  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  one  woman  whom  she  would  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  avoid,  and  with  the 
man  whom  that  woman  habitually  carries 
in  her  train. 

And  Prue  ? 

'  I  think  he  is  sure  to  be  at  the  door  to 
receive  us,  do  not  you  ?'  she  has  whispered 
to  her  sister,  under  cover  of  milady's  ab- 
sorption in  her  solitary  game,  while  they 
are  still  waiting  in  the  string ;  '  not  that  I 
shall  be  so  silly  as  to  attach  any  importance 
to  it  if  he  is  not  ;  but  after  a  whole  week !' 
stifling  a  sigh.  '  Oh  dear !'  letting  down 
the  glass  and  craning  her  neck  impatiently 
out,   '  shall    we    never    get    there  ?     I    see 
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carriage-lamps  for  half  a  mile  ahead  of  us 
still !' 

A  whole  week  !  It  is  true.  For  a  whole 
week  the  Red  House  has  been  favoured 
with  no  glimpse  of  Mr.  Ducane.  How 
should  it,  indeed,  since  he  has  been  com- 
pelled by  the  exigencies  of  his  situation  to 
take  up  his  abode  entirely  at  the  scene  of 
his  labours  ?  Of  what  use  to  waste  upon 
the  long  ride  there  and  back  time  so  pre- 
cious in  a  last  week?  the  time  of  one  upon 
whose  inexhaustible  stock  of  ability  and 
good-nature  everyone  thinks  him  or  herself 
entitled  to  draw. 

But  though  he  has  been  unable  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  person  to  his  betrothed, 
he  has  had  time  to  scribble  her  a  tiny 
pencil-note,  just  a  word — but  then  how 
little  can  the  value  of  a  letter  be 
measured  by  its  length  ! — praying  her 
to  keep  a  place  for  him  by  her  side  at 
the  theatricals. 
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1  If  my  Prue  refuses,  it  will  be  all  over 
with  my  pleasure,'  he  ends  simply. 

The  carriage,  after  many  tantalizing 
halts  opposite  dark  laurels,  draws  up 
finally  before  a  blaze  of  electric  light,  a 
crowd  of  powdered  footmen,  an  arching  of 
palm-boughs;  and  milady  steps  deliberately 
out  in  her  fur  boots  and  her  diamond 
1  fender,'  followed  by  her  two  protSgdes. 
Freddy  is  not  at  the  door  to  receive 
them  ;  and  the  moment  that  she  has  dis- 
covered this  fact,  Prue  sees  the  irration- 
ality of  the  hope  that  had  led  her  ever 
to  expect  that  he  would  be.  He  is  natur- 
ally not  in  the  cloak-room,  where  milady 
seems,  to  the  girl's  passionate  impatience, 
to  loiter  unconscionably  long,  tugging  at 
the  strings  of  her  sortie  de  bal,  which  have 
got  into  a  knot,  and  talking  to  the 
numerous  friends  she  meets  there.  To 
do  her  justice,  it  is  not  any  care  for  her 
toilette  that  detains  her.     She  would  quite 
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as  soon  have  the  famous  tiara  —  her 
'  fender,'  as  she  always  calls  it — which  the 
county  has  admired  for  fifty  years,  on 
crooked  as  straight.  The  county  expects 
to  see  it  on  great  occasions,  and  so  she 
puts  it  on ;  but  if  Mrs.  Mason  were  to 
dispose  it  behind  before,  the  circumstance 
would  disturb  but  very  slightly  her  lady's 
equanimity.  Mr.  Ducane  is  not,  as  far  as 
can  be  made  out  by  a  first  glance,  in  the 
magnificent  music-room,  to-night  arranged 
as  a  theatre,  and  at  whose  door  Mrs. 
Hartley  stands,  smiling  and  splendid,  to 
receive  her  guests.  But  though  Prue's 
eye  has  as  yet  to  fast  from  the  sight  of 
her  betrothed,  her  ear  at  least  is  gladdened 
by  his  praises. 

■  Oh,  Lady  Roupell,  I  do  not  know 
how  we  ever  can  thank  Mr.  Ducane 
enough!'  she  hears  Mrs.  Hartley  exclaim. 
'  My  girls  say  they  do  not  know  what 
they  should  have    done    without    him — so 
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kind,  so  clever,  and  unselfish  is  not  the 
word  !' 

Milady  grunts. 

'  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is,'  she  says,  half 
sotto  voce,  as  she  passes  on. 

At  the  first  look,  the  room,  superb  as 
are  its  proportions,  seems  already  full ; 
but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  at  the  upper 
end  several  still  vacant  rows  of  armchairs, 
reserved  by  the  host  and  hostess  for  those 
among  their  guests  whom  they  most  delight 
to  honour.  To  this  favoured  category 
belongs  milady,  and  she  is  presently  in- 
stalled with  her  two  young  friends  by  a 
sdmillant  papa  Hartley,  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  front  rank.  For  the  present, 
nothing  can  be  easier  than  for  Prue  to 
keep  the  chair  at  her  side  vacant.  She  has 
already  anxiously  and  surreptitiously  spread 
her  white  frock  over  it.  Each  of  earth's 
glories  has  probably  its  attendant  disad- 
vantages ;  a  warm  and  consoling  doctrine 
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for  those  to  whose  share  not  much  of  life's 
gilding  falls  ;  nor  is  a  seat  in  the  front  row 
of  synagogue  or  playhouse  any  exception 
to  this  rule.  It  has  the  inevitable  draw- 
back, that  except  by  an  uncomfortable 
contortion  of  the  neck-muscles,  it  is  im- 
possible for  its  occupants  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  body  of  the  room  ;  and 
the  view  of  foot-lights  and  a  drop-scene 
is  one  that  after  a  while  is  apt  to  pall. 

Prue's  head  is  continually  turning  over 
her  shoulder,  as,  from  the  body  of  the  long 
hall,  all  blazing  with  pink- shaded  electric 
lamps,  comes  the  noise  of  gowns  rustling, 
of  steps  and  voices,  as  people  settle  into 
their  seats.  At  first  she  had  had  no  cause 
for  uneasiness.  The  people,  as  they  tide 
in,  conscious  of  no  particular  claim  to  chief 
places,  pack  themselves,  with  laughs  and 
greetings  to  acquaintances,  into  the  unre- 
served seats.  But  presently  Mr.  Hartley 
is   seen    convoying  a  party  of  ladies  and 
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men  to  the  top  of  the  room  with  the  same 
evidences  of  deferential  tenderness  as  he 
had  shown  to  milady  ;  and  no  sooner  are 
they  disposed  of,  according  to  their  merits, 
than  he  reappears  with  the  same  smile, 
and  a  new  batch.  This  continues  to 
happen  until  the  human  tide,  like  its 
prototype  in  its  inexorable  march  over 
swallowed  sands  and  drunk  rocks,  has 
advanced,  despite  the  piteous  protest  in 
Prue's  eyes,  to  within  three  chairs  of  her. 
Yes,  including  that  one  so  imperfectly 
veiled  by  the  poor  child's  skirt,  there  are 
only  three  vacant  seats  remaining. 

'  Oh,  I  wish  he  would  come  !  Oh,  I  wish 
he  would  come !'  she  repeats,  with  some- 
thing that  grows  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to 
a  sob  in  her  voice.  '  Oh,  Peggy,  do  you 
think  he  will  not  come  after  all  ?  You  are 
longer-sighted  than  I  am  ;  do  look  if  you 
can  see  him  anywhere !  Oh,  I  wish  he 
would    come !       I     shall    not    be    able    to 
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keep  this  chair  for  him  much  longer,  and 
then ' 

Her  words  are  prophetic.  Scarcely  are 
they  out  of  her  mouth  before  the  vision  of 
the  radiant  host  is  again  seen  nearing  them, 
with  a  fresh  freight — a  freight  that  rustles 
and  jingles  and  chatters  louder  than  any  of 
the  previous  ones. 

1  Oh  yes,  do  put  me  in  a  good  place  !'  a 
high  and  apparently  extravagantly  cheerful 
voice  is  heard  exclaiming  ;  '  I  always  like 
the  best  places  if  I  can  get  them — do  not 
you  ?  and  I  mean  to  applaud  more  loudly 
than  anybody.  I  have  been  engaged  by 
Freddy  Ducane  as  a  claque ;  and  I  assure 
you  I  mean  to  keep  my  word.' 

Although  she  has  been  expecting  it — 
although  she  has  told  herself  that  to  hear 
it  is  among  the  most  probable  of  the  even- 
ing's chances,  yet,  at  the  sound  of  that 
clear  thin  voice,  Peggy  turns  extremely 
cold.      It  has  come  then.      In  a  second  she 
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will  certainly  be  called  upon  to  hear  another 
voice.  Let  her  then  brace  herself  to  bear 
it  decently.  Her  hands  clasp  themselves 
involuntarily,  and  she  draws  in  her  breath  ; 
but  she  cannot  lift  her  eyes.  She  sits 
looking  straight  before  her,  waiting.  But 
instead  of  the  tones  that  with  such  sick 
dread  she  is  expecting,  she  hears  only 
milady's  voice — milady's  voice  not  in  its 
suavest  key. 

1  Oh !  it  is  you,  is  it  ?  How  many  of 
you  are  there  ? — because  we  are  pretty  full 
here  ;  and  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  to 
sit  upon  our  knees.' 

1  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better !' 
cries  Lady  Betty  friskily.  '  You  are  looking 
perfectly  delightful  to-night  ;  all  the  more 
so  because  your  fender  is  quite  on  one 
side.  Come  now,  do  not  be  ill-natured, 
but  make  room  for  me  ;  you  know  I  am 
not  very ' 

Peggy  hears  the  voice  break  off  abruptly ; 
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and  involuntarily  her  eyes,  hitherto  glued 
to  the  back  of  the  chair  in  front  of  her, 
snatch  a  hasty  glance  in  Lady  Betty's 
direction.  She  has  turned  away,  and  is 
addressing  Mr.  Hartley  in  an  altered  and 
hurried  key. 

'  After  all,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
very  changeable,  but  I  believe  I  should 
like  to  sit  a  little  farther  back  ;  one  sees 
better,  and  hears  better,  and  gets  a  better 
general  idea.' 

1  She  is  going  away !'  whispers  Prue, 
with  a  long  quivering  sigh  of  relief.  '  Oh, 
I  was  so  frightened !  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  take  my  chair.  Why  did  she  go  ? 
She  could  not  have  seen  us  !' 

But  this  is  not  quite  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Peggy,  as  her  eyes  follow 
Betty's  retreating  figure — Betty,  with  her 

1  Little  head 
Sunning  with  curls  ' 

that  go  to  bed  in  a  box — Betty,  with  the 
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docile  Harborough  and  a  couple  of  Guards- 
men at  her  heels;  and  —  without  John 
Talbot !  That  for  one  chance  evening  she 
should  happen  to  lack  his  attendance  is, 
after  all,  but  small  evidence  against  his 
being  still  riveted  with  her  fetters  ;  but 
Peggy's  heart  swells  with  a  disproportionate 
elation  at  the  discovery.  There  is,  alas  ! 
not  much  likelihood  of  poor  Prue's  feeling 
a  like  expansion  ;  for  scarcely  has  she 
finished  drawing  the  long  breath  caused 
her  by  Betty's  retreat,  than  the  seat  which 
the  latter  had  spared  is  approached,  settled 
upon,  and  irrevocably  occupied  —  poor 
Prue's  barriers  politely  but  ruthlessly 
swept  away. 

She  has  attempted  a  hurried  protest, 
but  it  has  not  been  even  heard ;  and  now 
it  is  too  late,  for  a  bell  has  rung.  The 
curtain  has  swept  aloft,  with  less  of  hesita- 
tion and  dubiousness  as  to  the  result  than 
is  generally  the  case  with  amateur  curtains, 
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and  discloses  to  view  the  second  Miss 
Hartley  seated  under  the  rustic  berceau 
of  a  wayside  Italian  wine-shop,  in  peasant's 
cap  and  bodice,  soliloquizing  rather  ner- 
vously and  at  some  length.  What  is  the 
drift  of  that  soliloquy ;  or  of  the  dialogue 
that  follows  with  a  person  of  a  bandit 
nature,  whom  it  takes  some  moments  for 
his  acquaintance  to  decipher  into  a  young 
man  Hartley  ;  or  of  the  jiggy  catchy  songs 
with  which  the  piece  is  freely  interspersed, 
Peggy  will  never  know  to  her  last  day. 
Before  her  eyes,  indeed,  there  is  a  phan- 

0 

tasmagoria  of  people  going  and  coming  in 
a  blaze  of  light — of  more  be-peasanted 
Misses  Hartley,  with  more  banditted 
brothers  ;  in  her  ears  a  brisk  dialogue  that 
must  be  funny,  judging  from  the  roars  of 
laughter  coming  from  behind  her ;  of  smart 
galloping  quartettes  and  trios  that  must  be 
humorous  and  musical,  from  the  storm  of 
applause   and    encores    that    greet    them. 
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But  to  her  brain  penetrate  none  of  the  gay 
and  smiling  images  conveyed  by  her  senses. 
Her  brain  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  painful 
and  impossible  effort  to  calm  Prue,  whose 
agitation,  rendered  more  unmanageable  by 
the  weakness  of  her  state  of  health  and 
the  lack  of  any  habit  of  self-government, 
threatens  to  become  uncontrollable. 

'  Oh,  Peggy,  why  has  not  he  come  ? 
What  has  become  of  him  ?  Where  can  he 
be  ?'  she  keeps  moaningly  whispering. 

Peggy  has  taken  hold  of  one  of  her 
sister's  feverish  hands,  whose  dry  fire  is 
felt  even  through  her  glove,  and  presses  it 
now  and  again. 

'  He  will  be  here  directly,'  she  answers 
soothingly ;  '  no  doubt  he  could  not  get 
away.  You  heard  how  useful  he  has  been ! 
Probably  he  is  helping  them  behind  the 
scenes.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  could 
try  to  look  a  little  less  miserable  ?  I  am 
so  afraid  that  people  will  remark  it.' 
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'  If  he  is  behind  the  scenes,'  moans 
Prue,  not  paying  any  heed  to,  evidently 
hardly  hearing,  this  gentle  admonition,  '  he 
is  with  her.  You  see  that  she  is  not  acting 
either  !  Wherever  they  are,  they  are  to- 
gether !  Oh,  Peggy,  I  think  I  shall  die  of 
misery !' 

The  close  of  her  sentence  is  drowned  in 
a  tempest  of  riotous  applause,  and  Peggy's 
eyes  involuntarily  turn  to  the  stage,  to 
learn  the  cause.  One  of  the  performers, 
who  has  been  throughout  pre-eminently 
the  funny  man  of  the  piece,  is  singing 
a  solo,  accompanied  by  many  facetious 
gestures.  The  drift  of  the  song  is  the 
excessive  happiness  of  the  singer  —  a 
theme  which  is  enlarged  upon  through 
half  a  dozen  successive  verses  : 

'  The  lark  is  blithe, 

And  the  summer  fly ; 
Blithe  is  the  cricket, 
And  blithe  am  I. 
None  so  blithe,  so  blithe  as  I !' 
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Peggy  happens  to  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  singer  off  the  stage  ;  knows 
him  to  be  sickly,  melancholy,  poor ;  to- 
night racked  with  neuralgia,  yet  obliged 
to  do  his  little  tricks,  and  go  through  his 
small  antics,  on  penalty  of  banishment  from 
that  society,  his  sole  raison  d'etre  in  which 
is  his  gift  of  making  people  laugh. 

'La  Comedie  Humaine!'  she  says  to 
herself — '  La  Comedie  Humaine  !' 


CHAPTER  VII. 


'  We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  ;  but  indeed, 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will,  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love.' 

THE  Hartleys  are  wise  enough  to  avoid 
the  error  so  common  amongst  ama- 
teur actors  and  managers,  of  prolonging 
their  treat  until  pleasure  is  turned  into  weari- 
ness. They  are  obviously  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  among  their  audience  are  a  num- 
ber of  dancing  feet,  whose  owners  not 
even  the  acting  of  Rachel  or  Mrs.  Siddons 
would  indemnify,  in  their  own  opinion,  for 
having  the  fair  proportions  of  their  dancing- 
hours  thrown  away.    The  operetta  has  only 
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three  acts,  and  is  followed  by  no  farce  or 
afterpiece.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  con- 
tained within  the  limits  of  a  couple 
of  hours.  Yet  to  two  of  its  auditors  it 
appears  practically  interminable.  To  two 
amongst  them  it  seems  as  if  there  never 
would  be  an  end  to  its  songs,  its  facetious 
misunderstandings,  and  jocose  makings  up ; 
and  when  at  length  the  curtain  falls  amid  a 
hurricane  of  applause,  only  to  be  instantly 
drawn  up  again  in  order  that  the  whole 
of  the  final  quartette  may  be  repeated,  it 
appears  as  if  they  must  have  sat  watching  it 
for  nights.  At  last  the  curtain  drops  finally. 
At  last  there  is  an  end  to  the  endless 
encores.  The  performers,  in  answer  to  the 
shouts  which  demand  them,  have  appeared 
in  turn  before  the  curtain,  and  made  their 
bows,  and  picked  up  their  bouquets,  with 
such  differing  degrees  of  grace  and  aplomb 
as  their  native  gifts,  or  more  or  less  famili- 
arity with  the  situation,  allow. 
vol.  in.  47 
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The  sad  little  merryman  has  cut  his  final 
caper,  and  made  a  grimace  of  so  surpassing 
a  ludicrousness  as  will  allow  him  to  be 
peacefully  melancholy  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

And  now  all  eyes  are  turned  away  from 
the  stage  ;  all  tongues  are  loosed.  The 
doors  at  the  end  of  the  hall  are  opened,  and 
a  stream  of  people  is  beginning  rapidly  to 
issue  through  them.  Everyone  has  risen 
and  is  looking  about,  glad  to  shift  their 
position,  say  '  how  do  you  do '  to  their 
friends,  and  exchange  comments  on  play 
and  actors. 

There  is  a  general  stir  and  buzz  ;  a  seek- 
ing out  of  expected  friends,  and  delighted 
greeting  of  unexpected  ones  ;  a  reciprocal 
examination  of  gowns,  now  first  possible  ; 
and  a  universal  aspiration  for  supper. 

Milady  and  her  girls  have  risen  with 
the  others.  Prue,  indeed,  has  been  the 
first  person  in  the  room  on  her  legs.     She 
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is  looking  round,  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
at  least,  so  to  a  casual  observer  it  might 
appear.  But,  alas!  what  is  therein  common 
between  the  smiling  careless  glances, 
lighting  with  easy  amusement  on  in- 
different objects,  and  the  tragic  searching — 
terrible  in  its  one-ideaed  intentness — of 
those  despairing  blue  eyes  ?  Peggy  has 
firm  hold  of  one  burning  hand,  and  is 
murmuring  broken  sentences  of  comfort 
into  her  inattentive  ear. 

'  Yes,  dear,  yes !  I  will  go  with  you 
wherever  you  like ;  but  you  know  we  can- 
not quite  leave  milady ;  and  he  is  more 
likely  to  find  us  here.  I  dare  say  he  has 
been  looking  at  us  all  the  while  from  be- 
hind the  scenes,  trying  to  see  how  you 
were  enjoying  yourself.'  She  leaves  off 
hopelessly,  since  Prue  is  not  listening  to 
her.  Snatches  of  talk,  disjointed  and 
mixed,  reach  her  ear. 

'Jackson   was   the    architect;    built    the 

47—2 
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new  schools  at  Oxford  ;  they  always  strike 
one  as  rather  like  a  splendid  country- 
house.' 

'  Thoroughly  well  built  ;  made  all  his 
own  bricks ;  sent  them  up  to  London  to 
be  tested  ;  best  that  ever  were  made  !' 

'  Really  nearly  as  good  as  professionals ; 
better  than  some  professionals ;  might 
easily  be  that.  They  say  that  the  one 
who  acts  best  of  all  did  not  act  to-night — 
the  eldest.' 

1  Why  did  not  she,  I  wonder  ?' 

'  Better  employed  perhaps — ha !  ha  !' 

At  the  same  moment  Peggy  feels  a  con- 
vulsive pressure  on  her  arm,  and  hears 
Prue's  passionately  excited  voice  : 

'  There  he  is !  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  ;  he  is  looking  for  us  !  Oh,  how  can 
we  make  him  see  us  ?' 

She  has  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  is 
sending  a  look  of  such  agonized  entreaty 
down  the  hall  as,  one  would  think,  must 
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penetrate  even  the  mass  of  shifting,  buzzing 
humanity  that  intervenes  between  her  and 
its  object.  Perhaps  it  does.  Perhaps  the 
magnet  that  Freddy  once  prettily  suggested 
to  be  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  people  draw- 
ing them  together  is  exercising  its  influence 
on  his.  At  all  events,  in  a  few  minutes 
they  see  him  smilingly  pushing  his  way, 
stopped  at  every  step  by  greetings  and 
compliments — for  it  has  somehow  become 
generally  diffused  through  the  room  that 
to  him  is  to  be  ascribed  most  of  the  glory 
of  the  entertainment — through  the  crowd. 
In  a  moment  more  he  is  before  them. 

1  Here  you  are,  you  dear  things !'  he 
says,  taking  a  hand  of  each,  looking  flushed 
and  handsome,  and  speaking  in  an  excited 
voice.  '  Did  not  it  go  off  wonderfully 
well  ? — not  a  hitch  anywhere.  Did  you 
hear  the  prompter  once  ?  No  ?  Neither 
of  you  ?  I  thought  not ;  and  yet  if  you 
had  seen  us  half  an  hour  before  the  curtain 
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drew   up,   you   would   have    said   that    the 
whole  thing  was  going  to  be  a  fiasco.' 
,  i  He  stops  to  draw  a  long  breath  of  self- 
congratulation. 

'  I  kept  the  chair  beside  me  as  long  as  I 
could,'  says  Prue,  in  a  faltering  voice  ;  '  I 
did  my  best.' 

His  eye  rests  on  her  for  a  moment 
with  a  puzzled  air — on  her  small  face, 
flushed  like  his  own  ;  but,  alas  !  how  dif- 
ferently !  It  is  evident  that  for  the  first 
second  he  does  not  comprehend  her, 
having  entirely  forgotten  his  own  request. 
Then  recollecting  : 

'  How  good  of  you,  dear !'  he  says 
affectionately.  '  Of  course,  it  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  me,  too  ;  but  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,'  with  a  slight  resigned 
shrug,  '  one  must,  of  course,  give  up  all 
idea  of  individual  enjoyment/ 

He  is  such  an  embodiment  of  radiant 
joy  as    he    speaks,  that    Margaret   cannot 
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help  darting  an  indignant  look  at  him — a 
bolt  aimed  so  full  and  true,  that  it  hits  him 
right  in  his  laughing  eyes. 

1  Of  course,'  he  says,  reddening  under 
it,  '  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  has 
not  been  a  good  deal  of  incidental  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  you,  dear,'  turning  to  Prue, 
with  lowered  voice — '  you  who  always  see 
things  intuitively  —  you  will  understand 
what  a  distinction  there  is  between  pleasure 
and  happiness — Innigkeit  /' 

She  has  lifted  her  eyes,  cleared  for  the 
moment  of  their  agonized  seeking,  to  his,  and 
is  beginning  a  little  trembling  eager  speech 
to  assure  him  of  her  complete  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  his  own  mind  having  meanwhile 
flown  off  at  a  tangent,  he  breaks  in  upon  it : 

-  Was  not  that  song  excellent — 

'  "  The  lark  is  blithe, 

And  the  summer  fly  "? 

Quite  as  good  as  anything  of  Grossmith's 
— do  not  you  think  so  ?     Did  not  it  make 
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you  laugh  tremendously  ?  Oh,  I  hope, 
dear/  with  an  accent  of  rather  pained 
reproach,  '  that  it  made  you  laugh  !' 

Prue  hesitates.  In  point  of  fact,  she 
had  not  heard  one  word  of  the  jocose  ditty 
alluded  to  ;  as,  during  the  whole  of  it,  she 
had  been  keeping  up  a  conversation  in 
heart-broken  whispers  with  Peggy. 

1  Oh  yes  ;  of  course,'  she  answers 
nervously  ;  '  it  was  very  funny — excessively 
funny  !  I — I — should  like  to  hear  it  again. 
I — I — am  sure  that  it  is  one  of  those 
things  that  one  would  think  much  funnier 
the  second  time  than  the  first.' 

'  It  is  as  good  as  anything  of  Gros- 
smith's,'  repeats  Freddy  confidently.  Then, 
beginning  to  hum  a  valse,  '  You  can  have 
no  idea  what  a  floor  this  is  !  Be  sure,  dear, 
that  you  keep  quantities  of  dances  for  me  !' 

4  Oh  yes  ;  of  course — of  course,'  replies 
she,  with  tremulous  ecstasy.  '  Which — 
which  would  you  like  ?' 
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But  before  Mr.  Ducane  has  time  to 
signify  his  preferences,  a  third  person  in- 
tervenes. Poor  Prue  has  often  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  eldest  Miss  Hartley ; 
but  the  mode  in  which  our  wishes  are 
granted  is  not  always  quite  that  which  we 
should  have  chosen. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Ducane,'  she  says,  hurrying 
up,  '  I  am  so  sorry  to  interrupt  you  ;  but  it 
is  the  old  story,'  laughing,  and  with  an 
apologetic  bow  to  Prue — '  we  cannot  get 
on  without  you.  We  are  so  puzzled  to 
know  who  it  is  that  papa  ought  to  take  in 
to  supper  !  Is  it  Lady  Manson,  or  Lady 
Chester  ?  We  thought  you  could  tell  us 
which  is  the  oldest  creation.' 

Freddy  has  not  an  idea,  but  instantly 
volunteers  to  go  off  in  search  of  a  '  Peerage' 
to  decide  this  knotty  point  ;  and  Miss 
Hartley,  having  civilly  lingered  a  moment 
to  excuse  herself  to  the  Miss  Lambtons, 
and  to  remark  in  almost  the  same  words 
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as  her  mother  had  used  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary unselfishness  of  Mr.  Ducane,  flits 
away  after  him. 

'  It  was  too  bad  of  her,'  says  Prue,  with 
a  trembling  lip.  '  She  might  at  least  have 
let  him  tell  me  how  many  dances  he 
wanted  ;  but ' — brightening  up — '  he  said 
"  quantities,"  did  not  he  ?  You  heard 
him  ?' 

Peggy's  rejoinder  is  prevented  by  her 
attention  being  at  the  same  moment 
claimed  by  milady,  and  by  a  general 
forward  movement  of  the  company,  which 
has  been  requested  by  Mrs.  Hartley  to 
vacate  the  hall  in  order  that  it  may  be  got 
ready  for  dancing. 

In  the  slight  confusion  and  pushing  that 
follows,  Peggy  finds  herself  separated  from 
her  sister  and  her  chaperone ;  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  the  joyful  tidings 
having  spread  abroad  that  the  supper-room 
doors  are  open,  an  acquaintance  offers  her 
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his  arm  to  lead  her  thither.  She  looks 
around  anxiously  once  again  in  search  of 
Prue ;  but  not  being  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  either  her  or  Lady  Roupell, 
can  only  hope  that  both  have  reached  the 
goal  of  supper  before  her. 

The  room  is  of  course  thronged — when 
was  a  just  -  opened  supper-  room  not 
crowded? — and  it  is  some  little  while  before 
Peggy's  partner  is  able  to  elbow  a  way  for 
her  to  the  table,  which,  when  she  reaches  it, 
is  already  robbed  of  its  virgin  glory.  She 
looks  down  the  long  rows  of  moving  jaws  ; 
catches  milady's  eye — milady  eating  pdtd 
de  foie  gras>  which  always  makes  her  ill  ; 
snatches  a  far  glimpse  of  Mr.  Evans  setting 
down  a  champagne-glass,  with  the  beatific 
smile  of  one  who,  drinking,  remembers  the 
Vicarage  small-beer ;  and  has  a  nearer, 
fuller  view  of  Lady  Betty,  rosy  and  naked 
as  Aphrodite,  laughing  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,    and     pulling    a    chicken's     merry- 
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thought   with    one    of  her  Guardsmen    to 
see  which  will  be  married  first. 

Peggy  quickly  averts  her  eyes ;  and, 
bringing  them  home,  they  alight  upon 
Mrs.  Evans,  whom,  by  a  singular  accident, 
she  finds  next  door  to  her. 

Mrs.  Evans,  as  we  know,  cannot  come 
under  the  condemnation  of  those  who 
'  have  not  on  a  wedding-garment/  since 
she  never  wears  anything  else.  Despite 
her  old  dyed  gown,  however,  she  is 
obviously  enjoying  herself  with  the  best. 

'  This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  one 
sees  every  day,'  cries  she,  in  a  voice  of 
elated  wonder,  surveying  the  ocean  of 
delicacies  around  her.  '  I  only  wish  I 
could  oret   hold  of  a  meim   to  take    home 

o 

with  me  !  I  am  so  glad  we  came.  I  was 
not  at  all  anxious  to  come,  on  account  of 
the  distance  ;  in  fact,  I  yielded  entirely  on 
Mr.  Evans's  account.  He  is  in  one  of  his 
low   ways  ;  you    know   what    that    means ! 
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He  wants  change  ;  we  all  want  change. 
Did  you  hear  the  mistake  he  made  last 
Sunday  in  the  Psalms  ?  He  said,  "  In 
the  midst  were  the  damsels  playing  with 
the  minstrels"  ' 

Peggy  laughs  absently. 

'  It  sounds  rather  frisky.' 

1  I  only  hope  that  nobody  noticed  it,' 
pursues  the  Vicaress  ;  '  he  always  makes 
those  kind  of  mistakes  when  he  wants 
change.  Dear  me  !'  casting  a  look  and  a 
long  sigh  of  envy  round  the  room  ;  '  if  I 
had  a  house  like  this,  I  should  never  want 
change  for  my  part ;  and  to  think  that  it  is 
to  be  shut  up  for  the  whole  of  the  winter — 
for  a  whole  year,  in  fact !' 

The  Hartleys'  house  has  not,  so  far, 
afforded  Peggy  such  a  large  harvest  of 
pleasure  that  she  is  able  very  cordially  to 
echo  this  lamentation. 

1  What  can  possess  anyone  to  go  round 
the  world   passes  my  understanding,'  con- 
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tinues  her  interlocutor,  pelican-like,  as  she 
speaks,  forcing  some  nougat  for  her  off- 
spring surreptitiously  into  a  little  bag 
under  cover  of  the  table-edge  ;  '  not  but 
what  they  will  do  it  in  all  possible  luxury, 
of  course — cheval  glasses,  and  oil-paintings, 
and  Indian  carpets,  just  as  one  has  in  one's 
own  drawing-room.' 

At  this  last  clause,  sad  and  inattentive  as 
she  is,  Peggy  cannot  forbear  a  smile  of 
amusement,  as  the  image  of  the  Vicarage 
Kidder  rises  before  her  mind's  eye  ;  but  it 
is  very  soon  dissipated  by  her  neighbour's 
next  remark. 

1  By-the-bye,  some  one  was  telling  me 
to-night  that  Freddy  Ducane  is  to  be  of 
the  party.  I  assured  her,  looking  wise,  that 
I  knew  better ;  but  she  persisted  that  she 
had  had  it  upon  the  best  authority — one  of 
the  family,  as  far  as  I  could  understand/ 

She  may  continue  her  speech  to  the 
ambient  air  ;  for,  when  next  she  looks  up 
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from  her  larceny  of  bonbons,  Peggy  is 
gone.  The  hall,  meanwhile,  has  been 
cleared  of  its  innumerable  chairs,  and  its 
theatrical  properties  generally,  and  con- 
verted into  a  back-room,  with  that  sur- 
prising rapidity  that  unlimited  money,  with 
practically  unlimited  labour  at  its  beck  and 
call,  can  always  command. 

No  sooner  have  the  guests  well  supped, 
than,  with  no  tiresome  interregnum,  no 
waiting  and  wondering,  they  may,  if  they 
list,  begin  to  dance.  A  smooth  sea  of 
Vienna  parquet  spreads  before  them,  and, 
established  on  the  stage,  the  British 
Grenadiers  themselves — no  mere  piano 
and  fiddle — are  striking  up  the  initial 
quadrille.  It  is  some  little  time  before 
Peggy  is  able  to  make  her  way  between 
the  forming  sets  to  where  milady  sits,  her 
coronet  more  hopelessly  askew  than  ever, 
and  an  expression  of  good-humoured  resig- 
nation on  her  face. 
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1  My  mind  is  braced  for  the  worst,'  she 
says  good-naturedly  ;  '  get  along  both  of 
you  and  dance.  Not  that  there  can  be 
much  dancing  in  this  silly  child,'  pointing 
to  Prue ;  '  she  must  be  as  empty  as  a 
drum.     She  has  not  eaten  a  mouthful.' 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders,  since  it  is 
evident  that  Prue  does  not  hear.  In  a 
state  of  preoccupation  so  intense  as  that  of 
the  young  girl's,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
anything  presented  by  the  senses  to  make 
its  way  into  the  brain.  She  is  standing 
stiffly  upright,  her  head  and  chin  slightly 
advanced,  as  one  looking  with  passionate 
eagerness  ahead.  Her  lips  are  moving,  as 
if  she  were  saying  some  one  thing  over 
and  over  to  herself.  Whatever  of  her  face 
is  not  lividly  white  is  burning  ;  and  her 
eyes 

As  she  so  stands,  an  acquaintance  comes 
up,  and  asks  her  for  the  dance,  now  well 
beooin.     She  does  not  understand  him  at 
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first  ;  but,  on  his  repeating  his  request, 
she  refuses  it  curtly. 

'  Thank  you,  I  am  engaged.' 

'  If  you  are  neither  of  you  going  to 
dance,'  says  milady,  seeing  both  her  pro- 
tSgdes  remaining  standing  beside  her,  and 
speaking  with  a  slight  and  certainly  pardon- 
able irritation,  '  I  may  as  well  go  home  to 
my  blessed  bed.' 

Go  home  !  Prue  has  caught  the  words, 
and  cast  a  glance  of  agony  at  her  sister. 
Go  home  ! 

1  Do  not  be  impatient,  dear  milady,'  says 
Margaret,  trying  to  speak  lightly  and  look 
gay ;  '  you  will  be  crying  out  in  quite 
another  key  just  now.  I  am  engaged  for 
nearly  all  the  programme.  Ah,  here 
comes  my  partner  !' 

For  by  this  time  the  quadrille  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  a  valse  has  struck  up.  To 
join  it,  Margaret  walks  off  reluctantly, 
looking    behind    her.     She    is    profoundly 

vol.  in.  48 
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unwilling  to  leave  her  sister  in  her  present 
state  ;  but,  since  to  dance  is  the  only 
means  of  averting  milady's  fulfilment  of 
her  threat  of  going  home,  there  is  no 
alternative. 

To  most  girls  of  Peggy's  age,  the  joy 
in  dancing  for  dancing's  sake  is  a  thing  of 

o  o  o 

the  past ;  but  to  her,  from  the  innocency 
of  her  nature  and  her  little  contact  with 
the  world,  which  has  preserved  in  her  a 
freshness  of  sensation  that  usually  does  not 
survive  eighteen,  the  pleasure  in  the  mere 
movement  of  her  sound  young  limbs,  in 
the  lilt  of  the  measure  and  the  wind  of  her 
own  fleetness,  is  as  keen  as  ever. 

Peggy  loves  dancing.  To-night  she  has 
a  partner  worthy  of  her,  in  her  ears  brave 
music  beyond  praise,  under  her  light  feet 
a  Vienna  parquet  of  slippery  perfection  ; 
and  she  is  no  more  conscious  of  these 
advantages  than  if  she  were  dancing  in 
clogs   on    a   brick    floor.      Whenever   she 
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pauses — and,  long-winded  as  she  is,  she 
must  pause  now  and  again,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  pink-light-flooded  room  her  partner 
lands  her,  whether  by  the  great  bank  of  hot- 
house flowers  at  the  lower  end,  or  near  the 
blaring  Grenadiers  at  the  top,  or  beneath 
one  of  the  portraits  of  famous  musicians 
that  line  the  side  walls — it  seems  to  her 
that  absolutely  nothing  meets  her  eyes  but 
that  one  tiny  burning  face,  stretched  always 
forward  in  the  same  attitude,  with  its  lips 
moving,  and  its  eyes  turning  hither  and 
thither  in  forlorn  and  desperate  search. 
Prue  is  not  dancing. 

As  Peggy,  answering  absently  and  a 
batons  rompus,  the  civil  speeches  of  her 
companion,  watches,  in  a  pained  perplexity, 
the  features  whose  misery  has  so  effectu- 
ally poisoned  her  own  evening,  she  sees  a 
fresh  expression  settle  upon  them,  an  ex- 
pression no  longer  of  deferred  and  piteous 
expectation,   but   of  acute  and   intolerable 

48—2 
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wretchedness.  She  is  not  long  in  learning 
the  cause.  Following  the  direction  of 
Prue's  glance,  her  own  alights  upon  a 
couple  that  have  but  just  joined  the  dance. 
It  is  needless  to  name  them. 

Peggy's  partner  catches  himself  wonder- 
ing whether  it  can  be  any  of  his  own  harm- 
less remarks  that  has  brought  the  frown 
that  is  so  indubitably  lowering  there  to  her 
smooth  forehead,  or  that  has  made  her 
red  lips  close  in  so  tight  and  thin.  He 
wonders  a  little,  too,  at  the  request  that 
immediately  follows  these  phenomena. 

'Would  you  mind  taking  me  to  Miss 
Hartley  and  her  partner  ?  I  want  to  speak 
to  them  ;  we  might  dance  there.' 

A  minute  of  smooth  whirling  lands  her 
at  Freddy's  side,  and  fortunately  for  her,  at 
the  same  moment  some  one  addressing  the 
daughter  of  the  house  from  behind,  takes 
off  her  attention. 

'  Are  not  you  going  to  dance  with  Prue  ?' 
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she  asks  in  a  stern  breathless  whisper. 
'  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  are  engaged 
to  Prue  ?' 

He  looks  at  her  with  a  gentle  astonish- 
ment. 

'What  are  you  talking  about,  dear?  Is 
it  a  thing  that  I  am  likely  to  forget  ?  Of 
course  I  must  get  through  my  duty-dances 
first.  Dear  Prue  is  the  last  person  not  to 
understand  that.  You  are  looking  splendid 
to-night,  Peg !  perhaps  because  you  are  so 
ill-tempered — evil  passions  always  become 
you.  You  have  not  a  dance  to  spare 
me,  I  suppose  ?  What  a  floor !  Tra 
la  la  !' 

Away  he  scampers  with  Miss  Hartley, 
and  Peggy,  curtly  resisting  all  her  ill-used 
swain's  entreaties  to  take  another  turn, 
insists  upon  being  led  back  there  and  then 
to  her  chaperone.  Prue  shall  not,  through 
her  fault,  have  one  second's  more  suspense 
to  endure. 
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1  It  is  all  right!'  she  says  eagerly,  under 
her  breath,  into  the  young  girl's  ear ;  '  he 
is  getting  through  his  duty-dances  first.  It 
is  all  right.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BUT  the  execution  of  Mr.  Ducane's 
duty-dances  is  apparently  no  short 
task,  nor  one  lightly  or  quickly  accom- 
plished. But  few  of  them,  as  it  turns  out, 
are  danced  in  the  ball-room  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  electric  light.  A 
far  larger  number  are  danced  on  sofas, 
in  obscure  corners  of  little-frequented 
boudoirs,  on  steps  of  the  stairs,  and  under 
the  palm-fans  and  tree-ferns  of  the  con- 
servatory. 

And  meanwhile  the  night  swings  on. 
Dance  has  followed  dance.  The  feet  fall 
pat    to    the    perfect    time    of  the    soldiers' 
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music  :  valse,  galop,  polka,  mazurka,  Lan- 
cers— Peggy  dances  them  all. 

In  the  Lancers  chance  brings  her  close  to 
Lady  Betty,  who  is  romping  through  them 
with  a  staid  County  Member,  whom  to  the 
petrifaction  of  his  wife,  watching  horror- 
struck  from  afar,  she  makes  romp  flagrantly 
too.  Her  voice  throughout  the  evening  is 
heard,  penetratingly  high,  above  the  band  ; 
her  laugh  seems  to  be  ringing  from  every 
corner  of  the  room,  accompanying  her  ex- 
traordinary antics.  For  Lady  Betty  is  by  no 
means  on  her  best  behaviour  to-night,  and 
permits  herself  such  innocent  and  humor- 
pus  playfulnesses  as  putting  a  spoonful  of  ice 
down  the  back  of  one  of  the  young  Hartleys, 
popping  a  fool's-cap  out  of  a  cracker  on 
the  head  of  a  bald  old  gentleman  perfectly 
unknown  to  her,  etc.  She  is  evidently  not 
fretting  very  badly  at  Talbot's  absence. 
So  Margaret  thinks,  as  with  a  sort  of 
unwilling  fascination  she  watches  her. 
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Lady  Betty  is  evidently  in  precisely  the 
same  mood  as  she  was  on  that  evening 
when  she  had  favoured  milady's  guests  at 
the  Manor  with  her  remarkable  song.  It 
would  take  uncommonly  little  persuasion 
to-night  to  induce  her  to  sing — 

'  Oh  !  who  will  press  that  lily  hand  ?' 

'  I  think  she  is  drunk  /'  says  Mrs.  Evans 
charitably.  '  I  am  sure  she  acts  as  if  she 
were.  If  /  were  to  behave  like  that,  I 
should  expect  men  to  take  any  kind  of 
liberty  with  me.  I  should  not  feel  that  I 
had  any  right  to  complain  if  they  did.' 

Peggy  laughs.  The  idea  of  Mrs.  Evans 
dancing  the  can-can,  and  getting  kissed  for 
her  pains,  is  so  irresistibly  comic  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  she  cannot  help  herself. 

Lady  Roupell  has  grown  tired  of  scolding 
Prue  for  her  obstinate  refusal  of  all  invita- 
tions to  dance.  Milady  has  happily  fallen 
in  with  an  old  friend,  whose  path  hers  had 
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not  crossed  for  thirty  years.  With  him  she 
fights  o'er  again  the  battles  of  her  youth, 
and  forgets  her  '  blessed  bed.'  She  goes 
in  to  supper  a  second  time,  and  has  more 
pate  de  foie  gras.  Peggy  sees  it  in  the 
guilt  of  her  eye  when  she  comes  out. 

And  meanwhile  Peggy  herself  dances  on 
indefatigably,  returning,  however,  rigor- 
ously at  the  end  of  each  dance  to  her 
chaperon,  in  order  to  assure  herself  that 
there  is  no  change  for  the  better  in  the 
position  of  Prue. 

None  !  none  !  none  !  Always  standing 
on  precisely  the  same  spot ;  the  poor  little 
figure  rigidly  upright  ;  the  flushed  cheek- 
bones ;  the  straining  eyes.  Always  ?  No, 
thank  God,  not  always !  At  last  it  is 
gone  !     At  last  she  finds  its  place  vacant. 

'  Where  is  Prue  ?'  she  asks  eagerly,  for- 
getting her  usual  gentle  good  manners  so 
far  as  to  break  with  her  question  into 
milady's  tcte-a-tcle. 
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'  Prue  !'  repeats  the  other,  looking  round 
rather  tartly  from  her  interrupted  con- 
versation ;  '  God  bless  my  soul,  child  !  how 
can  I  tell  ?  and  so  resumes  her  talk. 

But  though  this  is  not  a  very  lucid  ex- 
planation of  her  sister's  absence,  Peggy 
returns  from  it  with  a  considerably  light- 
ened heart.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of  cer-  * 
tainty  that  Prue  would  never  have  consented 
to  dance  wuh  anyone  but  Freddy,  he  must 
have  come  at  last.  They  are  nowhere  in 
sight,  therefore  he  must  have  carried  her 
off  to  some  retired  corner,  where  he  is  per- 
suading her — so  easy  of  persuasion,  poor 
soul — of  how  much  he  has  been  suffering 
all  evening,  and  how  extremely  loftily  he 
has  behaved.  Of  whatever  he  is  persuad- 
ing her,  her  long  agony  is  for  this  evening 
at  least  probably  at  an  end. 

Peggy  draws  a  deep  breath  at  the 
thought,  and  for  the  first  time  becomes 
aware    how    good    the    floor    is,  and    how 
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pleasant  the  long  swallow-swoop  from  end 
to  end  of  the  ball-room.  The  crowd  is 
growing  much  thinner.  People  who  have 
a  long  distance  to  drive  are  already  gone. 
Mrs.  Evans,  bulging  at  every  point  with 
the  result  of  her  thefts,  and  driving  the 
reluctant  Vicar  before  her,  takes  herself  off, 
having  indulged  herself  in  one  parting 
whisper  to  Peggy,  to  the  effect  that  she 
*  shall  not  bow  to  Lady  Betty,  even  if  she 
looks  as  if  she  expected  it.'  For  Betty  is 
still  here,  and  having  run  up  the  whole 
gamut  of  her  schoolboy  follies,  having 
grown  tired  of  throwing  tarts  at  her 
admirers,  and  pelting  them  with  lobster 
claws,  has  settled  down  into  a  steady 
audacious  open  flirtation  with  a  Rural 
Dean,  the  sight  of  whose  good  lady's 
jealous  writhings  seems  to  afford  her  a 
great  deal  of  innocent  joy. 

Lady  Roupell's  old  friend  has  been  re- 
luctantly reft  away  from  her  by  his  party, 
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and  she  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  un- 
easiness, as  Peggy  can  see  from  a  distance. 
But  since  Prue's   place  beside  her  is  still 
vacant,  the  elder  sister  is  resolved  that  no 
action  of  hers — however  apparently  called 
for  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  politeness — 
shall  tend  to  shorten  the  few  brief  moments 
of    happiness    that    have    come,    however 
tardily,    to    sweeten    her    evening's    long 
bitterness.      She    has   deliberately   dodged 
milady's  messengers  sent  in  pursuit  of  her, 
has   evaded   them   behind  doors,   and   has 
slipped  past   them  in  passages  ;  and   it  is 
not  until  she  catches  a  distant  glimpse  of 
Prue   returning  to  her  chaperone  on   Mr. 
Ducane's  arm,  that    she  at   length  allows 
herself  to    be  captured.      Milady  receives 
her  rather  testily. 

1  Come  along !  come  along !'  cries  she 
fussily  ;  '  why  did  not  you  come  before  ? 
I  do  not  want  to  help  blow  out  the 
lights.' 
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But  Peggy  does  not  answer.  Her  eyes 
are  fixed  in  a  shocked  astonishment  on 
Prue.  Instead  of  the  radiant  transforma- 
tion she  had  expected  to  find  in  her — a 
transformation  hitherto  as  certain  under 
three  kind  words  from  Freddy,  as  the 
supplanting  of  night  by  red-rose  day  in 
the  visible  world — she  sees  her  livid,  and 
with  an  expression  of  hopeless  stunned 
despair,  such  as  never  before  in  her 
saddest  moments  has  been  worn  by  it, 
on  her  drawn  face.  Her  hand  has 
fallen  from  Freddv's  arm,  and  her  sister 
snatches  it. 

'  What  is  it,  Prue  ?     What  is  it  ?' 

The  girl  does  not  seem  to  hear  at  first ; 
then  : 

'  Nothing,  nothing !'  she  says  stiffly. 
*  Home  ;  let  us  go  home.' 

*  She  is  tired !'  cries  Mr.  Ducane — he 
too  looks  pale — caressingly  lifting  her  other 
hand,  which  lies  perfectly  limp  and  nerve- 
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less  in  his  clasp,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips ; 
1  our  Prue  is  dead-beat.  Dear  milady,  you 
know  you  never  can  recollect  that  we  are 
not  all  Titans  like  yourself.  She  is  worn 
out.     Are  not  you,  Prue  ?' 

'  She  would  have  been  all  right  if  she 
had  had  some  supper,'  says  milady  gruffly, 
probably  thinking  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
how  greatly  to  their  reciprocal  advantage 
it  would  be,  if  a  balance  could  be  struck 
between  her  own  past  refreshments  and 
Prue's.  Then  she  adds  very  sharply,  and 
with  an  obvious  disposition  in  her  tone  to 
hustle  her  graceful  nephew,  '  I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  dawdling  here  for  ? 
Why  do  not  you  go  and  look  after  the 
carriage  ?' 

He  does  not  require  to  be  told  this 
twice,  and  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he 
obeys  the  command,  Peggy  knows  that  it 
comes  at  this  moment  most  welcome.  No 
one    could    enjoy    looking   in  a  face    with 
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an  expression  such  as  Prue's  now  wears, 
knowing  that  he  himself  has  brought  it 
there ;  and  for  one  so  especially  partial  as 
Mr.  Ducane  to  wreathed  smiles,  it  is 
doubly  painful  and  trying. 

The  footman  and  carriage  are  long  in 
being  found.  Our  party  have  to  wait 
what  seems  to  them  for  a  good  half-hour 
in  the  hall,  cloaked,  and,  as  far  as  concerns 
milady,  fur-booted,  while  through  the  open 
hall-door  streams  in  on  the  mist  the  flash 
of  carriage-lamps ;  the  frosty  breath  of 
horses — frosty  though  it  is  only  mid- 
September — the  noise  of  gravel  kicked  up 
under  hoofs  ;  the  sound  of  other  people's 
shouted  names. 

Freddy  comes  back,  and  stands  beside 
Prue,  and  addresses  her  now  and  again  in 
coaxing  undertones,  to  which — a  fact  un- 
paralleled in  her  poor  history — she  makes 
no  rejoinder.  She  is  standing  right  in  the 
full    draught    from    the    open   door.     Her 
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cloak  is  unfastened  at  the  neck.  She  has 
evidently  not  taken  the  trouble  to  tie  it. 
The  keen  north-wester  blows  in  full  upon 
her  thin  collar-bones  ;  but  when  Peggy  re- 
monstrates with  her,  she  does  not  seem  to 
hear. 

1  Lady  Roupell's  carriage  !' 

Thank  God,  the  welcome  sound  at  last ! 
Milady,  who  has  been  nodding,  bounds  to 
her  feet  and  seizes  the  arm  of  her  obse- 
quious host,  who  has  been  struggling 
under  difficulties  to  give  her  a  pleasant 
impression  of  her  last  moments  under  his 
roof ;  under  difficulties,  since  she  has  been 
more  than  three-quarters  asleep.  Peggy 
hurries  after  her,  and  Prue  and  Freddy 
bring  up  the  rear.  There  are  too  many 
impatient  carriages  behind  Lady  Roupell's 
for  there  to  be  any  moment  for  last  words. 
The  footman  bangs  the  carriage-door, 
jumps  on  the  box,  and  they  are  off. 

Milady  does  not  light  her  lamp  or  shuffle 
vol.  in.  49 
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her  patience  cards  again  on  the  homeward 
drive.  She  is  fast  asleep  before  the 
Hartleys'  park  gates  are  reached  ;  nor  does 
any  jolt  or  jar  avail  to  break  her  slumber, 
until  she  finds  herself  being  bidden  good- 
night to,  and  thanked  by  Peggy,  at  the 
door  of  the  little  Red  House.  Not  one 
word  is  exchanged  during  the  whole  ten 
miles  between  the  three  occupants  of  the 
brougham.  Prue  has  thrown  herself  into 
her  corner,  beside  milady.  Peggy,  sitting 
back — she  always  sits  with  her  back  to  the 
horses,  and  has  so  long  pretended  to  like 
that  position  best,  that  she  has  at  length 
almost  persuaded  herself  that  she  does  so — 
leans  forward  every  now  and  then  and 
peers  into  the  blackness,  trying  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  sister's  face  or  attitude.  In 
vain  at  first.  But  after  a  while — once  at 
a  turnpike-gate,  once  at  a  flat  railway- 
crossing — a  ray  of  light  streams  in,  and 
reveals  her  cast  prone  and  hopeless  in  her 
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corner,  with  her  face  pressed  against  the 
cushions. 

Before  they  reach  the  Red  House,  though 
the  dawn  has  not  yet  come,  it  is  heralded 
by  its  dim,  grey  forerunner — a  forerunner 
that  gives  shape  to  the  still  colourless 
hedges  as  they  pass,  and  an  outline  to  the 
vague  trees  looming  out  of  the  dim  seas  of 
chilly  vapour,  that  a  couple  of  hours  more 
will  turn  into  rich  green  meadows  and 
yellow  stubbles.  But  the  light  is  not 
strong  enough  to  reach  the  recesses  of  the 
carriage,  to  touch  milady's  sleepy  head, 
rolling  about  in  the  tiara  which  makes  so 
uncomfortable  a  night-cap,  or  to  throw  any 
cruel  radiance  on  the  blackness  of  Prue's 
despair. 

The  stopping  of  the  carriage,  which 
partially  rouses  the  old  lady,  seems  not  to 
be  even  perceived  by  the  younger  woman  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  Margaret  has  stooped 
over   her,    pulling   her    by    the    arm,    and 
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crying  in  a  frightened  voice,  '  Prue  !  Prue  ! 
we  are  at  home.  Do  not  you  hear,  dear  ? 
at  home.  Come,  come  !'  that  she  slowly 
stirs,  and  lifts  her  head.  Peggy  has  given 
her  latch-key  to  the  footman,  and  herself 
jumping  out  of  the  carriage,  stands  in  the 
raw  dawn  wind,  and  receiving  into  her 
arms  her  staggering  and  half-conscious 
sister,  carries  rather  than  leads  her  into  the 
little  house,  whose  door  that  sister  had  left 
with  so  bounding  a  heart,  such  towering 
hopes  of  enjoyment  seven  or  eight  hours 
ago.  In  a  moment  more,  milady — her 
slumbers  already  resumed — is  borne  swiftly 
away. 

Peggy  had  forbidden  the  servants  to 
wait  up  for  her.  She  wishes  now  that  she 
had  not.  It  is  very  eerie  here  alone  in  the 
little  dark  house,  whose  darkness  seems 
all  the  blacker  for  the  faint,  unsure  glimmer 
of  coming  day  that  here  and  there  patches 
the  night's  garment ;    alone  with  her  half- 
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swooning  sister.  Thank  God  !  there  is  a 
lamp  still  burning  in  the  sitting-hall,  though 
the  fire  is  out,  and  the  air  strikes  cold. 
She  staggers  with  her  burden  to  the  settle, 
and  laying  her  gently  down  upon  it,  snatches 
up  a  flat  candlestick,  and  lighting  it  at  the 
lamp,  hastens  away  upstairs  to  the  closet 
where  she  keeps  her  drugs  for  the  poor, 
medicine  for  the  dogs,  and  her  small  stock 
of  cordials  ;  and  taking  thence  a  flask  of 
brandy,  hurries  back  with  it,  and  pours 
some  down  Prue's  throat.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  get  it  down  through  the  girl's 
set  and  chattering  teeth  ;  but  at  length  she 
succeeds,  and  is  presently  rewarded  by 
seeing  signs  of  returning  animation  in  the 
poor  body,  whose  feet  and  hands  she  is 
chafing  with  such  a  tender  vigour. 

'  I   am   cold,'  says  Prue,  shivering  ;    '  so 
cold  !     May  not  I  go  to  bed  ?' 

1  Do  you  think  that  you  can  walk  ?'  asks 
Peggy  anxiously  ;  '  or  shall  I  carry  you  ?' 
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*  Walk  !'  repeats  the  other,  with  a  little 
dreary  smile.  '  Why  not  ?  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me.' 

She  rises  to  her  feet  as  she  speaks,  but 
totters  so  pitiably  that  Peggy  again  comes 
to  her  rescue. 

'  Of  course  you  can  walk,'  she  says 
soothingly ;  '  but  I  think  we  are  both 
rather  tired  :  had  not  we  better  help  each 
other  upstairs  ?' 

And  so,  with  her  strong  and  tender  arm 
flung  about  her  poor  Prue's  fragile,  shiver- 
ing figure,  they  slowly  climb  together — oh, 
so  slowly  ! — the  stairs,  down  which  Prue 
had  leaped  with  such  gaiety  eight  hours 


ago. 


In  the  bedroom,  which  they  at  last 
reach,  the  fire  is  happily  still  alight,  and 
only  needs  a  few  fresh  coals  to  blaze  up 
cheerfully.  But  since  Prue  still  shivers, 
long  shudders  of  cold  running  down  her 
limbs    and    convulsing   her   frame,    Peggy 
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wheels  an  armchair  close  to  the  fire,  and 
wrapping  a  warm  dressing-gown  about  her 
sister,  holds  her  cold  feet  to  the  flame, 
rubbinof  them  between  both  her  hands. 
For  some  time  Prue's  only  answer  to  these 
attentions  is  a  low  moan,  which,  after 
awhile,  shapes  itself  into  articulate  words  : 
'  To  bed  !  Let  me  go  to  bed  !' 
And  so  Peggy,  unlacing  with  a  sick 
heart  the  poor  crumpled  gown  that  had 
been  put  on  in  such  pride  and  freshness 
overnight,  carries  its  drooping  wearer  to 
her  bed,  and  laying  her  down  most  gently 
in  it,  covers  her  with  the  warm  bed-clothes, 
tucking  them  in,  and  bidding  God  bless 
her.  as  she  has  done  every  night  for  nigh 
upon  eighteen  years. 

Prue  lies  exactly  as  she  had  laid  her 
down,  with  no  slightest  change  of  posture, 
with  no  attempt  at  turning  over  and  nest- 
ling to  sleep  ;  her  eyes  wide  open,  with 
that    long   shudder    recurring   at    first    at 
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intervals.  But  then  this  ceases,  and  she 
lies  like  a  log — the  very  dead  no  stiller 
than  she  —  staring  blankly  before  her. 
Peggy  sits  beside  her  through  the  remnant 
of  the  night,  watching  in  impotent  pain, 
to  see  whether  the  eyelids  will  never 
mercifully  fall  over  those  wide  rigid  eyes  ; 
watching  the  insolent  light  march  up  and 
take  possession  of  the  curtained  room ; 
watching  its  daring  shafts  push  through 
chink  and  cranny  even  to  the  dying  fire. 
The  clock  has  struck  seven.  The  servants 
are  up  and  astir ;  and  —  oh,  God  be 
thanked !  —  at  length  Prue's  eyes  are 
closed,  and  her  head  has  fallen  a  little 
sideways  on  the  pillow.  Having  waited 
awhile,  to  assure  herself  of  the  blessed  fact 
that  she  is  asleep,  Peggy  rises  noiselessly, 
and,  turning  with  infinite  precaution  the 
door-handle,  passes  out. 

The  light  seems  unutterably  glaring  in 
the  passage,  and  her  tired  eyes   blink   as 
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they  meet  it ;  meeting  at  the  same  moment 
the  astonished  look  in  Sarah's  face,  called 
forth  by  seeing  her  still  in  her  torn  and 
tumbled  ball-gown.  She  has  not  the  heart 
to  spend  much  time  in  explanations,  but, 
passing  quickly  to  her  own  room,  tears  off 
the  crushed  finery,  associated  in  her  mind 
with  an  evening  of  such  acute  misery  ;  and 
having  washed  and  again  dressed  in  her 
usual  chintz  morning  -  gown,  returns  to 
Prue's  door,  and  listening  at  it  for  a 
moment,  cautiously  enters.  But  her 
caution  is  needless,  as  her  first  glance 
into  the  room  shows  her.  Though  she 
has  not  been  absent  more  than  half  an 
hour,  its  aspect  is  completely  changed. 
The  curtains  are  drawn  back,  and  the 
blind  pulled  up  to  the  top;  and  Prue, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  with  blotting-book  and 
ink-bottle  before  her,  is  rapidly  writing. 
As  her  sister  hastens  up  to  her,  with  an 
exclamation   of  surprise  and    dismay,  she 
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puts  her  two  hands  over  the  page  to 
hide  it. 

1 1  am  writing  a  letter,'  she  says  hur- 
riedly. '  I  do  not  wish  you  to  see  what  I 
am  writing  ;  you  have  no  business  to  look  !' 

'  I  should  not  think  of  such  a  thing !' 
cries  Peggy,  drawing  back  pained.  '  But 
why  are  you  writing  now>  darling?  It  is 
only  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

Prue's  trembling  fingers  are  still  clutching 
her  pen. 

6  It — it — is  as  well  to  be  in  good  time,' 
she  says.  '  This  is  a  letter  that  ought  to 
be  written  ;  the — the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  will — will  expect  to  get  it.' 

Peggy  is  standing  by  the  bed,  tall  and 
sorrowful.  She  has  taken  the  poor  hand, 
pen  and  all,  into  her  protecting  clasp. 

1  Is  it — is  it  all  over  then  ?'  she  asks 
chokingly. 

'  He  is  going  round  the  world  with 
the    Hartleys,'  says    Prue,   not   answering 
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directly,  and  beginning  feverishly  to  fidget 
with  her  paper  and  envelopes.  '  Of  course 
I  should  like  this  to  reach  him  before  he 
sets  off.' 

Going  rotind  the  world  with  the  Hartleys  ! 
The  blow  has  fallen,  then.  Peggy  had 
known  that  it  was  coming,  as  surely  as  she 
knows  the  fact  of  her  own  existence.  She 
had  seen  it  approaching  for  months  ;  and  yet 
now  that  it  has  come,  she  stands  stunned. 

1  I  suppose  that  that  was  what  he  was 
talking  to  her  about  all  evening,'  pursues 
Prue,  looking  blankly  away  out  of  the 
window,  to  where,  on  the  top  of  the  apple- 
tree  outside,  a  couple  of  jackdaws  are 
sitting  swinging  in  the  fresh  wind.  '  That 
was  what  made  him  forget  all  about  his 
dances  with  me.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  to  arrange  ;  they  are  to 
be  away  a  whole  year.  It  was  quite 
natural,  quite  ;  only  it  showed  that  it  was 
all  over  with  me.     Even  I  could  see  that.' 
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She  says  it  quite  calmly,  and  with  a  sort 
of  smile,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  jack- 
daws.    Peggy  is  still  too  choked  to  speak. 

'  No  one  would  have  guessed  last  night 
that  it  was  /  who  was  engaged  to  him, 
would  they  ?'  pursues  Prue,  bringing  home 
her  straying  look,  and  resting  it  in  a  half- 
uncertain  appeal  upon  her  sister.  '  And 
yet  I  was,  was  not  I  ?  It  was  not  my 
fancy  ;  he  did  ask  me  once  to  be  his  wife 
— his  wife,'  dwelling  on  the  word  with  a 
long,  clinging  intonation — 'standing  there 
by  myself  all  those  hours.  I  am  sure  that 
if  he  had  known  how  it  hurt  me,  he  would 
not  have  done  it ;  he  is  too  kind-hearted 
willingly  to  hurt  a  fly/ 

Peggy's  only  answer  is  a  groan. 

'  But  of  course  I  must  write  to  him/ 
continues  the  younger  girl,  beginning 
again  to  draw  her  half-written  sheet  of 
paper  tremblingly  towards  her.  '  And — 
and   it  is  not  altogether  an  easy  letter  to 
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write ;  you  understand  that.  It  requires 
all  one's  attention.' 

1  Lie  down  and  rest  first,  and  write  after- 
wards,' says  Peggy,  in  a  tone  of  tender 
persuasion. 

1  No,  no !'  returns  the  other,  pushing 
her  sister  away.  '  I  will  lie  down  and  rest 
afterwards ;  there  will  be  plenty  of  time. 
But  I  could  not  rest  before  it  was  written  ; 
and  do  not  disturb  me  ;  do  not  speak  to 
me.  I  should  be  sorry  if  there  were  any- 
thing ridiculous — anything  that  she  could 
laugh  at  in  my  last  letter  to  him.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THOUGH  she  has  begun  so  early, 
Prue  is  writing  nearly  all  day  ; 
writing  sitting  up  in  bed — writing  when 
the  eastern  sun  is  pouring  in  his  rays  from 
the  gates  of  day — writing  when  he  has 
climbed  the  zenith — writing  when  he  is 
reddening  westwards.  She  has  asked  to 
be  left  alone,  so  as  to  be  quite  undisturbed  ; 
and  when,  at  intervals,  unable  longer  to 
keep  away,  Peggy  returns  from  her  sad 
and  aimless  rambles  about  the  dahliad 
garden,  and,  pushing  the  door,  looks 
softly  in,  the  same  sight  always  greets  her 
eyes.      Prue,    with    a    fire -spot    on    each 
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cheek,  writing — writing.  And  yet  when 
the  postman  comes  to  take  the  letters,  it 
is  only  one  small  letter  that  he  carries 
away.  She  is  very  loth  to  let  it  go,  even 
then.  No  sooner  is  it  out  of  her  hands 
than  she  would  have  it  back.  There  is 
a  phrase  in  it  that  she  would  fain  have 
altered,  that  he  may  think  unkind.  It 
vexes  her  all  through  the  night,  that 
phrase.  It  keeps  sleep  away  from  her, 
even  if  the  oppression  on  her  chest,  caused 
by  the  heavy  cold  she  has  contracted 
through  standing  in  the  draught  at  the 
Hartleys'  hall-door,  would  allow  slumber 
to  approach  her  eyes.  In  the  small  hours, 
indeed,  she  wanders  a  little  ;  and  would  be 
up,  and  walk  after  the  postman  to  take  her 
letter  from  him.  At  dawn  she  falls  into  a 
broken  doze  ;  and  Peggy,  who  has  sat  by 
or  hung  over  her  all  night,  poulticing, 
giving  her  drink,  holding  her  hand,  and 
assuring  her  with  tears  that  there  is  nothing 
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in  her  poor  sentence  that  could  wound 
Freddy's  feelings,  rises,  stiff  and  cold  from 
her  vigil,  and  sends  Alfred  off  on  the  pony 
for  the  doctor. 

He  comes,  and  prescribes,  and  goes 
away  again,  leaving  behind  him  that  little 
fillip  of  cheerfulness  that  the  doctor's  visit 
always  gives  ;  and  another  day  wears  on. 
Prue  talks  a  great  deal  throughout  it, 
though  her  laboured  breathing  makes 
speech  difficult.  She  is  very  restless : 
would  get  up ;  would  go  down  into  the 
hall ;  out  into  the  garden  ;  would  sit  under 
the  Judas-tree.  She  sheds  no  tears,  gives 
no  sign  of  depression  ;  indeed,  she  laughs 
many  times  at  recollected  absurdities  told 
her  by  Freddy.  But  the  fire-spots  blaze 
on  her  cheeks,  and  the  fever-flame  glitters 
in  her  eyes. 

Another  night  follows  ;  sleepless  as  the 
previous  one,  and  with  stronger  delirium. 
She    is   going  out   riding  with  her  lover. 
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He  has  lent  her  the  bay  mare,  which  he 
has  taken  from  Miss  Hartley  for  her  sake ! 
He  is  waiting  for  her  ! — calling  to  her !  and 
she  cannot  find  her  whip  or  her  gloves. 
Oh,  where  are  they  ?  Where  can  they  be  ? 
Will  not  Peggy  help  her  to  look  for  them  ? 
And  Peggy,  with  death  in  her  heart,  feigns 
to  search,  through  the  chill  watches  of  the 
night,  for  that  whip  and  those  gloves 
whose  services  it  seems  so  unlikely  that 
their  young  owner  will  ever  need  again. 
With  morning  her  delusions  die  ;  and,  as 
the  forenoon  advances,  she  falls  into  a 
heavy  sleep.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  induced 
by  opiates. 

Peggy  has  not  been  in  bed  for  three 
nights,  and  an  immense  lassitude  has 
fallen  upon  her.  It  is  not  that  she  is 
conscious  of  feeling  sleepy  ;  but  her  head 
is  like  a  lump  of  lead,  and  her  hands  are 
ice-cold.  She  would  be  all  right  if  she 
could  get  into  the  open  air  for  five  minutes. 

vol.  in.  50 
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A  greedy  longing  to  drink  in  great  draughts 
of  the  fresh  wind  that  she  can  hear  outside 
frolicking  so  gaily,  yet  gently  too,  with  the 
tree-tops,  lays  hold  of  her  ;  and,  since 
Prue  still  sleeps  heavily,  she  gives  up  her 
place  by  the  bedside  to  Sarah,  and  walks 
drearily  out  into  the  garden.  It  is  only 
two  days  since  she  had  been  last  in  it ;  but 
it  seems  to  her  as  if  years  had  rolled  by 
since  she  had  last  trodden  that  sward,  seen 
Jacob  digging,  and  watched  the  birds 
pecking  at  the  sunflower-seeds,  and  the 
wasps  pushing  their  way  through  the 
netting  into  the  heart  of  the  peaches.  It 
appears  to  her  a  phantasmal  garden,  with 
an  atmosphere  of  brilliance  and  joyousness 
that  may  have  their  home  in  that  realm 
where  Thomas  the  Rhymer  lived  ;  but  can 
have  no  relationship  to  her  bitter  realities. 
But  when  she  reaches  the  seat  under  the 
Judas-tree,  the  kingdom  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  is  gone,  and  reality  is  here  in  its 
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stead.  As  she  looks  at  it,  her  hands  clench 
themselves,  and  a  tide  of  rage  and  misery 
surges  up  in  her  heart. 

1  You  have  killed  her!'  she  says  out  loud; 
'  killed  her  as  much  as  if  you  had  cut  her 
poor  throat !  When  she  is  dead,  I  will 
tell  you  so  !' 

She  walks  on  quickly;  rapid  motion  may 
make  her  burden  easier  to  bear.  But,  alas  ! 
her  domain  is  small ;  and  no  sooner  has 
she  left  Prue  and  the  Judas-tree  behind, 
than  the  hawthorn  bower  and  Talbot  face 
her.  The  creamy  foam  of  flowers  that  had 
sent  its  little  pungent  petals,  shaped  like 
tiny  sea-shells,  floating  down  upon  their 
two  happy  heads,  has  changed  to  lustreless 
red  berries. 

1  They  are  not  more  changed  than  I  !' 
she  says  ;  and  so  sinks,  helplessly  sobbing, 
upon  the  rustic  bench,  her  cheek  pressed 
against  the  gnarled  trunk.  '  They  are  all 
the  same! — all  the  same  !' she  moans.     If 
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it  were  not  so,  would  she  be  lying  with  her 
head  achingly  propped  against  this  rough 
bark  ?  Would  not  it  have  been  resting  on 
her  love's  breast  ?  Would  not  he  have 
been  telling  her  that  Prue  will  get  well  ? 
She  has  no  one  now  to  tell  her  that  Prue 
will  get  well ;  and  when  she  tells  herself 
so,  it  does  not  sound  true. 

The  tears  drip  from  under  her  tired  lids. 
One  moment  she  is  here,  with  aching  body 
and  smarting  soul ;  the  next,  she  is  away 
— how  far,  who  shall  say  ?  Away,  at  ease  ; 
all  her  sorrows  sponged  out,  for  God  has 
sent  her  His  lovely  angel — sleep. 

It  is  two  hours  later  when  she  wakes 
with  a  frightened  start,  and  springs — half 
unconscious  of  her  whereabouts  at  first — to 
her  feet.  The  position  of  the  sun  in  the 
sky,  the  altered  angle  of  the  shadow  cast 
by  her  may-bush,  tell  her  to  how  much 
longer  a  period  than  she  had  intended  her 
five  minutes  have  stretched.     She  begins 
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to  run,  with  a  beating  heart,  back  towards 
the  house.  Prue  will  have  missed  her ! 
Prue  will  have  been  crying  out  for  her  ! 
How  stupid,  how  selfish  of  her  to  fall 
asleep ! 

She  has  entered  the  hall,  when  the  noise 
of  a  closing  door — her  ear  tells  her  Prue's 
— reaches  her ;  and  by  the  time  she  gets 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  is  confronted 
by  a  person  coming  quickly  down.  It  is 
not  Sarah,  nor  yet  the  doctor.  It  is  the 
person  to  whom,  beside  the  Judas-tree, 
she  had  framed  that  bitter  message.  She 
can  give  it  now  if  she  chooses.  Freddy's 
hair  is  all  ruffled,  and  the  tears  are  stream- 
ing down  his  face — real,  genuine  salt  tears. 

'  Oh,  Peggy !'  he  cries,  in  a  broken 
voice,  as  he  catches  sight  of  her,  seizing 
both  her  hands  ;  '  is  that  you  ?  Come  and 
talk  to  me !  Come  and  say  something 
nice  to  me !  I  am  so  miserable !  Oh, 
how  dreadful  these  partings  are !' 
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As  he  speaks,  he  draws  her  back  into 
the  hall  with  him  ;  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  settle,  flings  his  arms  down  upon 
the  cushions,  and  his  head  upon  them. 

'  Have  you  seen  her  ?'  asks  Peggy,  in  a 
shocked,  stern  voice.  '  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  have  seen  her  ?' 

The  answer  comes,  blurred  and  muffled, 
from  among  the  pillows. 

'  Yes,  yes.' 

I  You  are  not  satisfied,  apparently,  with 
the  way  in  which  you  have  done  your 
work,'  rejoins  Peggy,  with  an  intonation 
of  icy  irony,  though  her  voice  trembles  ; 
'  you  are  anxious  to  put  the  finishing-stroke 
to  it !' 

I I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,'  says  Freddy,  lifting  his  tossed  head 
and  his  tear-stained  face,  and  looking  at 
her  with  his  wet  eyes.  '  I  can  see  by  your 
look  that  you  mean  to  be  unkind — that 
you    have    some    cruel    intention    in    your 
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words ;  but  you  may  spare  yourself  the 
trouble.  I  am  so  wretched  that  I  am  past 
feeling  any  blow  you  may  aim  at  me.  I 
knew  nothing  of  her  illness ;  her  letter 
reached  me  only  an  hour  ago.  I  came  to 
see  her  ;  she  heard  my  voice.  Oh,  Peggy, 
you  do  not  realize  how  keen  love's  ears 
are  !  She  asked  to  see  me  ;  she  was  lying 
on  the  sofa  in  her  dressing-room.  My 
Prue  ! — my  Prue  !  What  have  you  been 
doing  to  her  ?  Oh,  that  word  "  Good- 
bye "  !  What  long  reverberations  of  sorrow 
there  are  in  it !' 

At  the  sight  of  the  young  man's  emotion, 
so  overpowering  and  to  all  appearance  so 
genuine,  Peggy's  heart  has  been  softening 
a  little  ;  but  at  this  last  sentence,  uttered 
with  something  of  his  old  manner  of  lofty 
and  pensive  reflection,  it  hardens  again. 
Bitterness,  such  as  had  seized  upon  her  by 
the  Judas-tree,  is  rising  again  in  her. 

'  You  keep  to  your  plan,  then  ?  you  are 
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going  ?'  she  asks,  breathing  hard,  and  with 
a  sort  of  catch  in  her  voice. 

1  And  leave  her  as  she  now  is  ?'  answers 
Freddy,  with  an  accent  of  wounded  re- 
proach, which  perhaps  in  his  opinion  may 
exempt  him  from  answering  the  question 
directly.  '  Oh,  my  Peg,  if  I  could  but 
teach  you  to  credit  your  poor  fellow- 
creatures  with  at  least  bare  humanity !' 

'  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  are 
not  going  ?  that  the  idea  is  given  up  ?' 

She  is  still  standing  inexorably  over 
him. 

'  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  discuss 
the  subject  at  all  to-day,'  returns  Mr. 
Ducane,  again  interring  his  head  in  the 
cushions  ;  '  I  have  not  the  heart  to  discuss 
anything  to-day.' 

1  Then  you  did  not  mention  the  subject 
to  her  ?' 

'  She  introduced  it  herself;  she  has  quite 
come  round  to  think  it  a  good  plan — if  you 
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do  not  believe  me,  you  may  ask  her — a 
year's  probation  to  make  me  fitter  for  my 
Prue ' — in  a  voice  of  dreamy  tenderness. 
'  Oh,  Peggy,  cannot  you  understand  what  a 
sacred  deposit  the  care  of  such  a  soul  as 
Prue's  is  ?  ^cannot  you  comprehend  that  I 
do  not  feel  yet  worthy  of  it  ?  You  know, 
dear,  I  am  very  young,  though  you  never 
will  own  it ;  and  you  cannot  put  grey 
heads  upon  green  shoulders.  Be  merciful 
to  me,  little  friend  !  be  merciful  to  me !' 

As  he  makes  this  coaxing  request,  he 
takes  her  reluctant  hand  and  presses  his 
wet  cheek  against  it.  But  she  feels  no 
mercy  in  her  heart,  and  promises  him  none 
even  when  she  leaves  him  stretched  full- 
length  upon  the  settle,  shaken  with  real 
sobs.  For  her,  he  may  sob  as  long  as  he 
pleases  ;  while  in  one  panic-stricken  bound 
upstairs  she  reaches  her  sister.  She  finds 
her — the  Prue  upon  whom  the  doctor  had 
enjoined  such  a  strict  confinement  to  bed 
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and  maintenance  at  one  temperature — 
sitting,  not  even  lying  upon  the  dressing- 
room  sofa,  breathing  labouringly,  with 
every  symptom  of  imminent  bronchitis, 
with  racing  pulse  and  burning  hands,  but 
with  heaven  in  her  eyes. 

'  You  have  seen  him/  she  says  pantingly, 
as  Margaret  comes  in.  '  You  have  heard 
— oh,  do  not  scold  me  for  getting  up  !  I 
know  that  I  ought  not,  but  I  will  go  back 
to  bed  as  soon  as  you  like  ;  and — and  it  ts 
real,  is  not  it  ?  it  is  true  ?  I  am  not 
wandering.  I  was  last  night,  I  know  ;  but 
I  am  not  now,  am  I  ?  Give  me  something 
of  his,  something  to  hold  that  I  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  true !' 

Peggy  has  sat  down  upon  the  sofa 
beside  her,  and  gathered  up  the  little 
quivering  figure  into  her  arms. 

1  I  will  go  back  to  bed  now,'  says  Prue 
restlessly ;  but  oh,  with  how  different  a 
restlessness  from  that  of  three  hours  ago  ! 
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c  If  I  do  not,  I  shall  be  longer  in  getting 
well,  and  I  want  to  get  well  quickly.  If  I 
do  not  get  better  he  will  not  go,  and  it 
would  be  selfish  to  hinder  him  from  doing 
what  is  so  much  the  best  thing  for  him  ; 
yes,  and  for  me  too — for  me  too  !  Take  me 
back  to  bed,  Peggy.' 

So  Peggy  takes  her  back  to  bed,  and  as 
she  lays  her  down  the  thin  arms  close 
gratefully  round  her  neck. 

•  You  dear  old  soul !  It  is  your  turn  for 
a  bit  of  luck  next.' 

And  when  the  night  comes — the  night 
dreaded  by  watchers  beside  sick-beds,  the 
night  that  doubles  fever  and  sharpens  pain, 
and  accentuates  grief — Prue,  clasping  to 
her  feverish  breast  an  old  glove,  left  behind 
by  careless  Freddy  on  some  former  occa- 
sion, wakes  repeatedly  with  a  jump  from 
her  broken  slumbers  to  ask  in  a  terrified 
tone,  '  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  real  ?'  And  Peggy 
is    always    there,    always    awake,    always 
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beside  her  to  answer  reassuringly  that  it 
is.  It  would  have  been  too  flagrant  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  disease, 
if  poor  Prue  had  escaped  scot-free  from 
her  infraction  of  both ;  and,  in  fact,  her 
escapade  is  followed,  as  the  meanest 
observer  might  have  predicted  that  it 
would  be,  by  a  very  sharp  attack  of 
bronchitis. 

For  a  few  days  her  illness  is  so  acute 
that  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Ducane  would  be 
placed  in  the  painful  dilemma  of  either 
leaving  his  betrothed  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  death,  or  of  abandoning  his 
cherished  project.  He  arrives  at  the  Red 
House  in  the  morning,  almost  before  the 
shutters  are  opened  ;  he  strays  for  hours 
about  the  garden  with  his  hands  clasped, 
his  head  bent  forward,  and  his  charming 
face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  till  even  Jacob's 
bowels  yearn  over  him  ;  though  the  style 
of  observations  by  which  he  elects  to  show 
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his  sympathy  are  not  perhaps  precisely 
of  a  cheering  nature,  consisting  chiefly  of 
remarks  such  as  that  '  his  missis  says  she 
never  see  anyone  go  downhill  so  quick  as 
Miss  Prue — never.' 

One  day  when  Prue  is  at  her  worst, 
Freddy  lies  on  the  floor  at  her  threshold, 
with  his  face  buried  in  the  mat,  to  the 
intense  admiring  compassion  of  Sarah  and 
the  nurse  ;  but  he  really  is  not  thinking  of 
them.  By-and-by  the  disease  yields  to 
treatment.  Perhaps  the  patient's  deter- 
mination to  get  quickly  better — her  eager- 
ness to  return  to  a  life  once  more  become 
joyous  and  valuable  to  her — counts  for 
much  in  the  quickness  of  her  rally. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  Prue  is  certainly 
better — is  able  once  again  to  sit  up ;  to 
shake  milady's  hearty  hand,  and  eat  her 
excellent  jelly.  But  by  the  time  that  she 
is  able  to  do  so,  the  Hartleys'  monster 
yacht  is  getting  up  her  steam  at   South- 
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ampton  ;  and  all  her  passengers,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ducane,  are  off  to  embark 
upon  her.  Within  two  days  the  die  must 
be  cast  as  to  whether  Freddy  is  to  be  of 
that  ship's  company  or  not. 

'  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  sweet,'  he  says, 
in  his  south-wind  voice  with  all  the  joyous- 
ness  taken  out  of  it,  as  he  half-lies,  half- 
sits,  beside  the  dressing-room  sofa,  upon 
which  she  is  stretched  in  her  shadowy  con- 
valescence, while  his  head  rests  on  the 
pillow  beside  hers.  '  Yes — no  !  go — stay  ! 
I  have  no  will  but  yours.  You  know  that 
the  only  reason  I  ever  had  for  wishing  it 
was  that  I  might  come  back  a  little  less 
unworthy  of  you — with  wider  experience 
and  larger  horizons.  As  to  pleasure  ' — ■ 
with  a  small  disdainful  smile — '  there  can 
be  no  question  of  that  !  I  think  that  my 
worst  enemy  will  own  that  pleasure  and 
I  have  waved  farewell  to  each  other  of 
late.' 
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Prue  has  been  lying  prostrate  and 
languid  ;  but  at  his  words  she  draws  her- 
self up  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  into  her 
little  face,  not  much  less  white  than  her 
dressing-gown,  has  come  a  faint  pink  flush 
— the  flush  of  a  generous  effort. 

'  And,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  year,'  she 
says  bravely.  '  How  absurd  to  make  a 
fuss  about  only  a  year  !  When  one  was  a 
child,  one  used  to  think  it  endless — an 
eternity  ;  but  now — why,  it  is  gone  by  like 
a  flash  !' 

'  Only  a  year  !'  repeats  Freddy,  with  a 
moan.  '  Oh,  Prue,  can  you  say  only  ? 
How  do  you  do  it,  dear  ?  Teach  me — 
teach  me  !' 

'And  when  it  is  over,'  continues  Prue, 
the  colour  deepening  in  her  thin  cheeks 
with  the  pain  and  labour  of  her  sacrifice, 
1  and  you  come  back,  perhaps  you  will  find 
me,  too,  changed,  and  not  quite  for  the 
worse.      Perhaps  —  perhaps    if    I    do    my 
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best — if  I  try  hard  to  educate  myself 
between  now  and  then — you  will  find  me 
better  able  to  understand  your  thoughts, 
and  enter  into  your  ideas,  and  say  some- 
thing besides  the  stupid  praise — which  I 
know  has  often  vexed  you,  though  you 
have  tried  not  to  show  it — of  your  poems.' 

She  stops  exhausted,  and  her  faint  head 
droops  on  his  breast.  The  tears  have 
sprung  again  to  Freddy's  eyes.  Before  he 
can  make  any  rejoinder,  she  has  lifted  her 
face,  and  is  again  speaking. 

1  You  say  that  I  am  to  decide  ?'  she 
says,  in  a  firm  tone.  '  Well,  then,  I  have 
decided.  You  are  to  go.  I  send  you. 
No  one,'  her  voice  breaking  a  little, 
'  can  pity  me  if  I  send  you  myself — can 
they  ?' 

Two  days  later  he  goes.  Upon  the 
solemnity  of  his  last  parting  with  his 
sweetheart,  no  one  intrudes ;  but  he  pro- 
longs   his    leave-taking    so    unreasonably 
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that  he  is  within  an  ace  of  losing  his  train  ; 
and  it  is  not  till  after  many  vigorous 
rappings  at  the  door,  strong  remon- 
strances, and  nervous  apostrophes  through 
the  keyhole,  that  he  at  length  issues  from 
Prue's  room,  livid  and  staggering. 

1  Oh,  Peggy  !'  he  says  hoarsely,  wringing 
her  two  hands  ;  '  surely — surely  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  is  past !  Take  care  of  her 
— in  God's  name  take  care  of  her  for  me  ! 
Do  you  hear  ? — take  care  of  her  for  me  !' 

But  Peggy  answers  never  a  word. 


vol.  in.  51 


CHAPTER  X. 


'  Weep  with  me,  all  you  that  read 
This  little  story, 
And  know,  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed, 
Death's  self  is  sorry.' 

T  T  is  Sunday.  The  Lapwing  is  plough- 
■*■  ing  her  way  through  a  short  chopping 
sea  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  here  at 
home,  at  Roupell,  the  people  are  issuing  in 
a  little  quiet  stream  from  afternoon  church. 
They  are  coming  out  rather  later,  and  with 
rather  more  alacrity  than  usual,  both  which 
phenomena  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Evans — never  churlishly  loth 
to  yield  his  pulpit  to  a  spiritual  brother — 
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having  lent  it  to  a  very  young  deacon,  who 
has  taken  a  mean  advantage  of  this  con- 
cession to  inflict  fifty  minutes  of  stammering 
extempore  upon  the  congregation. 

The  Vicar  has  sat  during  this  visitation 
in  an  attitude  of  hopeless  depression,  and 
has  given  out,  with  an  intense  feeling  born 
of  the  excessive  appositeness  of  the  words 
to  his  own  case,  the  hymn  after  the  ser- 
mon— 

'  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  ?' 

Peggy  sits  alone  in  her  pew,  and  her 
mind  straying  away  from  the  fledgeling 
curate's  flounderings,  she  asks  herself  sadly 
for  how  many  more  Sundays  will  this  be  so  ? 

Mrs.  Evans  overtakes  her  as  she  walks 
down  the  path  after  service,  to  tell  her  that 
she  and  her  whole  family  are  to  set  forth 
on  the  following  Tuesday  in  pursuit  of  that 
change  for  which  she  has  been  so  long 
sighing. 

51—2 
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1  Mr.  Evans  is  off  on  his  own  account !' 
cries  she  in  cheerful  narration.  '  He  does 
not  like  travelling  with  so  large  a  party  ;  it 
fidgets  him,  so  he  is  off  on  his  own  ac- 
count. The  Archdeacon  wanted  him  to 
go  with  him  to  the  Diocesan  Conference  ; 
but,  as  he  justly  says,  what  he  needs  to 
recruit  him  is  an  entire  change  of  ideas  as 
well  as  scene.  So  he  is  going  to  run  over 
to  Trouville  or  Deauville,  or  one  of  those 
French  watering-places.' 

'  Indeed  !' 

'  It  seems  very  unkind  of  us — I  am  so 
sorry  that  we  are  leaving  you  here  alone,' 
pursues  Mrs.  Evans,  her  elated  eye  and 
tone  giving  the  lie  to  her  regretful  words. 
'  And  they  tell  me  that  you  are  to  lose 
milady  too ;  she  talks  of  a  month  at 
Brighton.  She  does  not  much  fancy 
being  at  the  Manor  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.' 

1  Thank  you,'  replies  Peggy  civilly  ;  '  but 
we  never  mind  being  by  ourselves.' 
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'  Oh,  I  know  that  you  do  not  in  a 
general  way,'  returns  Mrs.  Evans.  '  But 
of  course  just  now  it  is  different ;  Prue  so 
far  from  well.  I  only  thought — I  was  only 
afraid — in  case ' 

4  In  case  what  ?'  asks  Peggy  curtly,  while 
a  cold  hand  seems  crawling  up  towards  her 
heart. 

1  Oh,  nothing !  nothing !  I  was  only 
going  to  say,  in  case — in  case  she — she  had 
a  relapse.' 

1  And  why  should  she  have  a  relapse  ?' 
inquires  Margaret  sharply,  in  an  alarmed 
and  angry  voice,  turning  round  upon  her 
companion. 

'  Why  indeed !'  replies  the  other,  looking 
aside,  and  laughing  rather  confusedly. 
1  And  at  all  events,  you  have  Dr.  Acton. 
He  is  so  nice  and  attentive,  and  yet  does 
not  go  on  paying  his  visits  long  after  there 
is  any  need  for  them,  just  to  run  up  a  bill, 
as  so  many  of  them  do.' 
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She  is  interrupted  in  her  eulogium  of  the 
parish  doctor  by  the  appearance  on  the 
scene — both  of  them  running  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  as  if  they  more  than  suspected 
pursuers  behind  them — of  Lily  and  Franky 
Harborough.  They,  too,  being  on  the 
winor  home  to-morrow,  have  come  to  bid 
their  friend,  Miss  Lambton,  good-bye ;  a 
ceremony  which  they  entirely  disdain  to  go 
through  either  in  the  churchyard  or  in  the 
road,  or  indeed  anywhere  but  under  her 
own  roof. 

'Well,  then,  if  you  come  you  must  be 
very  quiet ;  you  must  make  no  noise,'  she 
has  said  warningly. 

She  repeats  the  caution  when  they  have 
reached  the  hall  of  the  Red  House,  upon 
the  settle  of  which  there  is  no  Prue  lying ; 
for  though  she  is  so  much  better — oh,  so 
much — she  has  not  yet  been  moved  down- 
stairs from  the  dressing-room. 

'  You    must    be   very  quiet/   Peggy   re- 
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peats  ;  '  you  must  remember  that  Prue  is 
ill!' 

Franky  has  climbed  upon  her  knee,  and 
is  playing  with  the  clasp  of  her  Norwegian 
belt.  He  pauses  from  his  occupation  to 
ask  her  gravely,  and  in  a  rather  awed  voice, 
1  Is  she  very  ill  ?     Is  she  going  to  die  ?' 

*  God  forbid  !'  cries  Peggy,  starting  as  if 
she  had  been  stabbed.  What !  are  they 
all  agreed  to  run  their  knives  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways  into  her  ?  '  My  darling,  do 
not  say  such  dreadful  things  !' 

1  People  do  not  die  because  they  are  ill, ' 
remarks  Lily,  rather  contemptuously  ;  '  you 
did  not  die  !' 

1  No,  I  did  not  die,'  echoes  the  little  boy 
thoughtfully. 

He  sits  very  quietly  on  Margaret's  lap 
for  a  while,  and  when  at  length  he  climbs 
down,  walks  about  the  room  on  ostenta- 
tious tiptoe,  speaking  in  stage-whispers. 

It  is   only  at  the   moment  of  parting,  in 
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the  eagerness  of  pressing  upon  his  friend 
once  more  for  acceptance  his  five-bladed 
knife,  and  self-denyingly  rebutting  her 
counter-offer  of  the  largest  ferret,  that  he 
forgets  himself  and  Prue's  invalidhood  so 
far  as  to  raise  his  little  voice  above  the 
subdued  key  which  he  has  imposed  upon 
himself. 

Peggy  stands  leaning  against  the  gate, 
watching,  until  it  has  turned  the  corner  out 
of  sight,  the  tiny  sailor-dressed  figure  dis- 
appearing down  the  road,  with  its  refused 
love-gift  reluctantly  restored  to  the  custody 
of  its  white  duck  trousers-pocket,  with  its 
small  shoulders  shaken  with  its  sobs,  and 
with  its  hand  dragging  back  in  petulant 
protest  against  the  relentless  grasp  of  its 
nurse. 

'  Poor  little  fellow  !  I  almost  wish  that 
I  had  taken  his  knife,'  she  savs  regret- 
fully. 

And  now  they  are  all  gone,  dispersed  their 
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different  ways  :  milady  in  her  brougham, 
the  children  and  maids  in  the  omnibus, 
and  the  Evans  family  squeezed  into,  packed 
all  over,  and  bulging  out  of  their  own  one- 
horse  waggonette  and  the  inn  fly.  They 
are  all  gone — gone  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
now  a  month  ago. 

At  first  Peggy  is  glad  of  their  departure, 
even  milady's.  What  security  has  she  but 
that,  with  all  her  hearty  rough  kindness, 
with  her  good  sound  human  heart,  and  her 
plentiful  kitchen  physic,  she  may  not  at 
any  moment  stick  another  knife  into  her, 
with  some  well-intended  word,  as  Mrs. 
Evans,  as  little  Franky  have  already  done  ? 
She  would  fain  see  no  one— no  one.  The 
fox,  swishing  his  brush  in  lazy  welcome  to 
her,  and  raising  his  russet  head  to  be 
scratched  through  the  wires  of  his  house, 
poisons  their  intercourse  with  no  insinua- 
tion that  Prue  is  not  really  better.  Minky 
does  not  ask   her  with  the  terrible  point- 
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blankness  of  childhood,  '  Is  Prue  going  to 
die?' 

She  will  confine  herself,  then,   to  their 
kind  and  painless  company. 

But  as  the  days  go  by,  each  dwindling 
day  with  the  mark  of  night's  little  theft 
upon  its  shorn  proportions  ;  as  the  wind's 
hand  and  the  frost's  tooth  make  ravine 
among  dear  summer's  leaves  ;  as  the  beau- 
tiful blue  and  green  year  swoons  in 
November's  damp  grasp — a  change  comes 
over  her  spirit,  a  famine  for  the  touch  of 
some  compassionate  hand,  for  the  sound  of 
some  humane  brave  voice  bidding  her  be  of 
good  cheer.  It  is  a  forlorn  and  rainy 
autumn.  As  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck,  so  in  those  of  Peggy's,  '  neither 
sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared.' 
When  the  rain-sheets  are  not  soaking  the 
saturated  ground,  the  thick,  dull  blue  mists 
reign  everywhere.  They  have  left  their 
legitimate  distant  province,    and  have  ad- 
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vanced  even  to  the  very  walls  of  the  Red 
House,  swaddling  the  laurels  and  the 
naked  lilacs,  and  the  China  roses  that  offer 
the  delicate  pertinacity  of  their  blossoms  to 
the  autumn  blast. 

The  garden  has  not  yet  been  done  up 
for  the  winter,  as  Jacob  is  waiting  until 
1  they  dratted  leaves  '  are  all  down  ;  and 
the  rows  of  frost-blackened  dahlias  looming 
through  the  fog,  the  tattered  garlands  of 
canariensis,  the  scentless  ragged  migno- 
nette,  seem  to  Margaret's  fancy,  inflamed 
and  heightened  by  grief  and  sleeplessness 
— for  she  seldom  now  has  an  unbroken 
night — to  be  the  grinning  skeletons  of  her 
former  harmless  joys. 

The  park  is  a  fog-swathed  swamp,  here 
and  there  quite  under  water.  Once  or 
twice  when  she  has  passed  by  the  Manor, 
its  shuttered  windows  have  appeared  to 
scowl  sullenly  at  her.  Even  the  silence  of 
the  Vicarage  seems  hostile,  as    does    the 
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shut  gate,  upon  which  no  pea-shooting 
boys  or  long-legged  down-at-heel  girls  are 
swinging  and  shouting. 

To  the  village,  usually  so  often  haunted 
by  her  charitable  feet,  she  scarcely  ever 
now  goes.  She  dares  not  enter  the  cot- 
tages, because  she  knows  what  their 
inmates  will  say  to  her.  It  is  no  longer 
only  Jacob's  '  missis  '  to  whom  the  rapidity 
with  which  Miss  Prue  is  going  downhill 
is  matter  of  outspoken  compassionate 
wonder.  They  mean  no  unkindness. 
They  do  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
How  many  times  has  Peggy  heard  them 
calmly  discussing  in  the  very  presence  of 
their  dying,  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  their  holding  out  until  Christmas,  or 
Candlemas,  or  Whitsun,  as  the  case  may 
be  !  But  the  first  time  that  a  kind-hearted 
cottage  wife  suggests  to  her,  as  in  like 
case  she  would  wish  to  have  it  su^eested 
to  herself,  '  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  think 
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that  poor  Miss  Prue  will  never  see  the 
primroses  again,  she  as  was  allers  so  fond 
of  flowers !'  Peggy  has  stumbled  away, 
half-stunned,  as  if  some  great  and  crushing 
weight  had  fallen  on  her  head.  And  this 
Prue,  about  whom  her  village  friends  are 
making  such  sad  prophecies,  how  is  it 
with  her  ?  If  you  had  asked  her,  she 
would  have  said,  '  Well,  very  well,  excel- 
lently well !' 

Every  day  for  the  last  month  she  has 
been  going  to  be  moved  down  next  day  to 
her  settle  in  the  hall ;  but  whenever  the 
new  morning  has  come,  that  move  has 
been  deferred  to  the  next.  '  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  her,  really 
nothing ;  only  she  does  not  feel  quite 
up  to  it ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  her  to  get  well  in.  Twenty-four 
hours  will  not  make  much  difference,  and 
she  is  so  happy  and  comfortable  up  here.' 

Up   here,    lying   on    the   dressing-room 
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sofa,  with  the  fire  flickering  on  the  hearth 
beside  her,  talking  to  her  cheerfully  through 
her  bad  nights  and  her  drowsy  days  ;  with 
every  little  present  given  her  by  Freddy 
ranged  round  her,  within  easy  reach  of  her 
eye  and  hand,  like  a  sick  child's  toys,  and 
with  his  letters — they  are  not  very  many, 
for  he  is  but  a  poor  correspondent,  though 
he  says  such  beautiful  things  when  he  does 
write — kept  delicately  blue-ribboned  in  a 
little  packet  under  her  pillow,  or  oftener 
still  held  in  her  hot  dry  hand. 

Their  number  has  lately  been  swelled 
by  the  addition  of  a  bulky  one  from  South- 
ampton, over  which  she  has  rained  torrents 
of  blissful  tears.  Hanging  on  the  wall 
opposite  to  her,  so  that  her  look  may  rest 
continually  upon  it,  is  a  large  card,  upon 
which  she  has  had  the  number  of  the  days 
of  her  lover's  intended  absence  marked 
in  black  strokes.  Every  morning  at  her 
waking  she  has  it  brought  to  her,  in  order 
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to  put  a  pen-line  through  one  more  day. 
There  are  over  thirty  already  thus  scored 
out,  as  she  shows  to  Peggy  with  a  radiant 
smile. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  her  sofa 
had  been  always  covered  with  books. 
Freddy's  own  poems — these  indeed  stay  to 
the  last ;  the  '  Browning  '  he  has  retrieved 
for  her  from  Miss  Hartley  ;  books  of  criti- 
cism, of  history,  of  verse,  over  which  she 
pores  laboriously,  in  pursuance  of  her 
promise  to  him  to  be  more  able  to  enter 
into  his  thoughts  and  understand  his  ideas 
upon  his  return.  But  by-and-by  she  has 
to  cease  from  the  attempt. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  manage  it,' 
she  says  to  her  sister,  with  an  apologetic 
intonation  ;  '  my  head  does  not  seem  very 
clear.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  ' — the  wist- 
ful tears  stealing  into  her  blue  eyes — '  that 
it  is  not  in  me ;  that  when  he  comes  back 
he   will  find    me   just  where    he  left  me ; 
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that  he  will  have  to  put  up   with  me  as 
I  am.' 

She  does  not  suffer  much  actual  pain, 
only  her  nights  are  increasingly  broken, 
and  her  cough  teases  her  sadly,  which  only 
makes  her  say  that  she  is  quite  glad  Freddy 
is  not  here,  as  a  cough  always  fidgets  him 
so.  One  morning  in  early  November, 
after  a  night  of  more  than  usually  wakeful 
unrest  on  the  part  of  her  sister,  Peggy, 
who  has  had  a  bed  made  for  herself  on  a 
sofa  at  the  foot  of  the  sick  girl's,  and  has 
been  up  and  down  with  her  all  night,  is 
standing  at  the  open  hall-door,  trying  to 
get  a  little  freshness  into  eyes  and  brain. 
Her  eyes  are  stiff  with  watching,  and  her 
brain  feels  thick  and  woolly,  so  thick  and 
woolly  that  you  would  have  thought  it  in- 
capable of  framing  a  definite  idea.  And 
yet  across  it  there  comes  shooting  now  and 
again  with  steely  clearness  a  torturing  ques- 
tion— a  question  that  is  dressed  sometimes 
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in  her  own  words,  sometimes  in  Freddy's 
childish  lisp,  sometimes  in  the  villagers' 
rough  Doric  ;  but  that,  however  dressed, 
is  yet  always,  always  the  same. 

She  has  mechanically  picked  up  the 
morning  paper,  and  her  languid  eye  is 
wandering  carelessly  over  the  daily  prosaic 
list  of  the  born,  the  wed,  and  the  departed. 
As  well  that  as  anything  else,  though  even 
as  she  makes  the  apathetic  reflection,  the 
question  darts  again  in  a  new  and  hideous 
ooiise  before  her  mind  :  '  How  lon^  will  it  be 
before  there  is  another  entry  among  these  ?' 

With  a  great  dry  sob,  she  is  in  the  act  of 
dashing  down  the  journal,  when  her  glance 
is  arrested  by  the  letters  of  a  familiar  name, 
H arbor otigh.  It  seems  that  there  is  a 
Harborough  dead.  Can  it  be  that  Betty 
has  gone  to  her  account  ?  or  that  her 
complaisant  husband  has  carried  his  com- 
plaisance so  far  as  to  take  himself  out  of 
the  world,  and  leave  the  field  clear  for  that 
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other  ?  She  has  time  to  taste  the  full 
bitterness  of  this  new  thought,  in  the  half 
second  before  her  eye  has  mastered  the 
advertisement : 

1  On  the  3rd  inst.,  at  Harborough  Castle, shire, 

after  a  few  days'  illness,  Francis  Hugh  de  Vere 
Deloraine,  only  son  of  Ralph  Harborough,  Esq., 
aged  6  years.' 

Even  now  that  she  has  read  it,  she  does 
not  at  once  understand  who  it  is  that  is 
dead.  The  string  of  high-sounding  un- 
familiar names  sets  her  at  fault.  '  Francis 
Hugh  de  Vere  Deloraine.'  Is  it — can  it 
be  Franky  that  is  dead  ?  Can  it  be  that 
neither  father  nor  mother  have  trodden 
the  universal  road,  but  that  it  is  the  little 
blooming  child  who  has  led  the  way  ? 
Why,  it  is  impossible !  There  must  be 
some  mistake.  It  was  only  yesterday,  as 
it  were,  that  he  was  here  ;  that  she  saw 
him  passing  through  that  very  gate.  In 
the  confusion  of  her  ideas,  she  has  hurried 
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out  along  the  damp  drive  to  the  entrance- 
gate,  and,  standing  there,  gazes  irrationally 
down  the  road,  as  if  she  expected  once 
again  to  see  the  tiny  sturdiness  of  the  sailor 
figure,  the  tear-washed  roses  of  the  little 
face  turned  back  over  its  shoulder  in  such 
fond  and  pouting  protest  at  having  to  leave 
her ;  but  the  mist-bound  road  is  empty 
— empty,  save  of  its  mire  and  of  its  rotting 
leaves.  '  Franky  dead !  Little  Franky 
dead !'  She  says  it  out  loud,  as  if  the 
idea  could  or-ain  entrance  into  her  brain 
more  easily  by  her  ears ;  and  then  she 
leans  her  forehead  against  the  damp  gate- 
post, and  bursts  out  crying. 

'  I  wish  that  I  had  given  him  another 
kiss !  I  wish  that  I  had  gone  to  the  turn 
of  the  road  with  him,  as  he  asked  me!  I 
wish  that  I  had  taken  his  knife !' 

Her  tears  seem  to  make  her  intelligence 
clearer,    to    render    sharper    her  power  of 
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'  Is  there  no  one  to  be  left  alive  ?  Is 
Death  to  have  it  all  his  own  way  ?' 

Her  dimmed  eyes  rest  on  a  drift  of 
leaves  blown  by  the  last  blusterous  wind 
against  the  hed^e-bank  outside  ;  a  dis- 
coloured  pile — the  yellow  poplar  leaf,  the 
black-brown  pear  and  the  bronzed  beech, 
the  ribbed  hazel  and  the  smooth  lime — 
one  fate  has  overtaken  them  all.  Dead — 
dead ! 

At  her  foot  is  an  elm-leaf  half-dragged 
underground  by  the  dark  industry  of  some 
blind  earthworm.  Underground — under- 
ground !  That  is  the  bourne  of  us  all ;  of 
the  young  green  leaf,  aloft  two  months  ago 
on  the  tree-top,  visited  by  the  voyaging 
birds  and  the  gamesome  airs,  as  of  the 
little  bounding  joyous  child. 

The  searching  vapour  has  penetrated 
her  clothes,  and  made  her  shiver  with 
cold  ;  but  she  dares  not  yet  go  indoors 
again,   dares  not  yet   face  her  sick  Prue, 
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with  those  sudden  tidings  written  on  her 
face. 

She  retraces  her  steps  along  the  drive, 
and  turns  into  the  garden — the  empty 
garden ;  empty  to-day  of  even  Jacob's 
presence,  as  he  is  kept  at  home  by  his 
rheumatism.  It  is  profoundly  silent.  The 
fog  has  got  even  into  the  robin's  throat.  It 
is  profoundly  silent  ;  and  yet  to  Peggy, 
the  air  is  full  of  voices — the  voices  of  her 
dead,  her  lost,  and  her  dying.  Her  mother, 
Talbot,  Prue,  and  now  little  Franky.  He 
was  not  much  to  her,  perhaps  you  may 
say  ;  and  yet  she  can  ill  spare  his  little 
drop  of  love  out  of  her  empty  cup.  Along 
the  walks  they  hurry  to  meet  her,  and  yet, 
as  they  come  up  to  her,  they  pass  her  by 
with  averted  faces. 

'  I  am  certainly  very  lonely,'  she  says  to 
herself,  with  a  sort  of  astonishment  ;  '  it  Is 
a  very  unusual  case.  There  has  happened 
to  me  what  happens  commonly  to   people 
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only  at  eighty :  I  have  outlived  every- 
thing !  I  was  given  very  few  people  to 
love,  to  begin  with  ;  but  I  did  love  them 
well.  I  gave  them  my  very  best.  Oh, 
you  cannot  say,  any  of  you,  that  I  did  not 
give  you  my  very  best,  and  yet  not  one  of 
you  will  stay  with  me.  Not  one  of  you. 
God — God !  What  have  I  done  to  be 
picked  out  of  all  the  world  for  such  a  fate  ? 
Is  it  fair  ?     Is  it  fair  ?' 

Her  voice  goes  wailing  out  into  the 
mist ;  but  the  dying  world  around  her  has 
no  answer  to  give  to  her  riddle.  It  is 
awaiting  that  to  its  own.  She  has  thrown 
herself  down  on  the  seat  under  her  haw- 
thorn bower,  and  from  its  dull  berries  and 
sharp  thorns,  and  few  still-clinging  yellow 
leaves,  the  cold  drops  drip  on  her  bare 
head,  mix  with  the  scalding  drops  on  her 
cheeks  ;  but  she  feels  them  not  as  she  lies 
there,  huddled  up,  collapsed,  and  despair- 
ing.     Not   for  long,  however.      By-and-by 
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her  soul,  as  is  the  way  with  souls  habitually 
brave,  puts  on  its  courage  again.  She  raises 
herself,  and  lifts  her  drowned  and  weary 
eyes,  as  if  through  the  fogs  and  exhalations 
they  would  pierce  to  Him  who,  as  all  the 
world  once  thought,  as  many  still  hold  to 
be  a  truth  far  dearer  than  life,  sits  in  judg- 
ment and  mercy  beyond  them. 

'  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ?'  she  says  solemnly.  '  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?' 
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'  I  am  not  mad, — I  would  to  heaven  I  were  ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself : 
Oh,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canonized,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself : 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son ; 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity.' 

r  N   the    days    that    follow,  the   death  of 
-*•       Franky    Harborough,    which    at    an 
ordinary  time  would  have  been  the  sorrow- 
ful  main  occupation  of  Peggy's  thoughts, 
has  to   retire   into  the  background  of  her 
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mind.  In  the  foreground  there  is  room 
for  but  one  absorbing  topic.  Prue  is 
decidedly  worse.  In  an  illness  such  as  hers 
— which  is  less  a  definite  disease  than  a 
decline  all  round,  a  bowing  to  its  final  ruin 
of  a  building  whose  foundations  have  been 
sapped  for  more  than  a  year — there  is  very 
often,  for  a  considerable  period,  but  little 
change  to  be  noted  from  day  to  day  ;  and 
then  suddenly — no,  not  suddenly — in  a  pro- 
gression rather,  as  natural  as  that  from  seed- 
time to  harvest,  on  some  morning,  at  some 
noon  or  night,  there  is  a  step  down  to  a 
lower  level  of  vitality  ;  a  travelling  along 
that  lower  level,  until  the  time  for  a  new 
and  further  descent.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible that  any  breath  of  the  chilly  fog 
outside  could  have  thrust  its  pestilent  way 
into  the  atmosphere,  regulated  with  so 
passionate  a  nicety,  of  Prue's  room  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  return 
of  that    bronchitis    which    had    been    the 
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ostensible  beoqnnin£  of  her  illness.  Nor  is 
there  any  very  perceptible  aggravation  of 
any  one  of  her  symptoms. 

The  signs  of  her  approaching  dissolution 
are  rather  negative  than  positive.  It  is 
only  that  Miss  Prue  is  going  downhill 
rather  quicker  than  before — that  is  all. 
There  is  now  no  longer  any  question  of 
the  oak  settle  in  the  hall.  Even  the  sofa 
in  the  dressing-room  has  been  abandoned. 
Prue  no  longer  stirs  from  her  bed  ;  but  she 
lies  there  quite  happily,  quite  as  happy  as 
she  was  before  ;  for  Freddy's  gifts  are  with- 
in as  easy  reach  of  her  hand,  spread  on 
the  counterpane  before  her,  as  they  were 
on  the  table  in  the  adjoining  room ;  and 
her  card  with  its  365  black  strokes  hangs 
quite  as  full  in  her  eye,  on  the  wall  opposite 
her  bed. 

However  bad  her  night  may  have  been, 
there  is  always  something  to  look  forward 
to  at  dawning,  in  having  it  brought  to  her 
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to  put  her  triumphant  pen  through  another 
day. 

'  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  have  got  up  to 
forty,'  she  says  to  Peggy,  with  a  faint  but 
cheerful  laugh.  '  I  shall  feel  quite  dif- 
ferently when  we  have  reached  forty  :  there 
will  be  all  but  a  ninth  of  the  time  gone 
then.' 

It  is  a  day  on  which  the  officious  dusk  of 
the  winter  afternoon — always  in  such  haste 
to  shoulder  away  its  pale  brother — has 
already  settled  down.  For  sixteen  long  hours 
there  will  be  no  more  glint  of  light.  This 
dreary  thought  is  passing  through  Peggy's 
mind,  as  she  nods  drowsily  over  the  fire. 
She.  is  roused  from  it  and  from  her  semi- 
sleep  by  hearing  the  room-door  open 
cautiously,  and  seeing  Sarah  making  signs 
— evidently  not  intended  to  be  seen  by 
Prue — through  the  aperture. 

In    obedience    to    them,  Margaret   rises 
languidly,  and  goes  out  upon  the  landing. 
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'  What  is  it  ?' 

'  If  you  please,  'm,  there's  a  lady  wishes 
to  speak  to  you.' 

1  Oh,  Sarah,  you  know  that  I  can't  see 
anyone ;  why  did  not  you  tell  her 
so  ?' 

'  I  did  tell  her  so,  'm,  but  she  would  not 
take  "  No  ;"  she  says  if  she  stays  all  night 
she  must  see  you.' 

'  What  does  she  mean  ?'  cries  Peggy,  in 
a  voice  of  astonished  indignation;  'who  can 
she  be  ?    Who  is  she  ?' 

'  Well,  'm,  I  really  did  not  recognise  her 
until  she  spoke — dressed  in  deep  mourning 
and  that ;  and  she  asked  me  not  to  mention 
her  name.  She  said  she  was  sure  you 
would  not  see  her  if  I  did.' 

Dressed  in  deep  mourning  I  Peggy's  legs 
have  been  somewhat  shaky  under  her  of 
late,  through  long  standing  upon  them. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  she  now  catches  at  the 
banisters.      It    has   flashed   upon  her   who 
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her  visitor  is.  What  has  brought  her 
hither  ?  Why  has  she  come  ?  Has  she 
gone  mad  ? 

1  Go  and  sit  with  Miss  Prue,  while  I  am 
away,'  she  says  to  the  servant ;  and  so  walks 
slowly  downstairs.  Outside  the  door  of 
the  hall  she  pauses  a  moment  to  pull  herself 
together.  She  is  trembling  violently,  and 
her  teeth  chatter. 

What  has  brought  her  here  ?  What  can 
they  have  to  say  to  each  other  ?  She 
enters.  Beside  the  table  is  standing  Lady 
Betty  Harborough  ;  for  it  is  she  who  is 
Peggy's  visitor.  The  lamp  is  lit,  and 
burns  brightly,  though  nowadays  there  is 
never  anyone  to  read  or  work  by  its  gentle 
glow.  A  flourishing  fire  sings  on  the 
hearth  ;  but  their  joint  cheerfulness  serves 
only  to  throw  up  into  higher  relief  the 
inky  gloom  of  the  figure  they  illuminate. 
She  makes  no  movement  to  go  to  meet 
Peggy,  but  awaits   her  coming ;  and  for  a 
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moment  the  two  women  look  at  each  other 
in  silence. 

As  they  do  so,  a  doubt — a  real,  serious 
doubt  flashes  across  Peggy's  mind,  as  to 
whether  this  is  Lady  Betty.  Coupled  with 
the  doubt  comes  a  darted  recollection  of 
the  two  last  occasions  on  which  she  has 
seen  her ;  the  very  last  of  all,  sitting 
under  a  date-palm  in  the  Hartleys'  conser- 
vatory, in  the  full  flush  of  her  decollete 
beauty  and  impudent  folly,  out  of  sheer 
love  of  mischief,  turning  the  head  of  a 
foolish  parish  priest ;  and  the  time  before — 
oh !  that  time  before — when  her  own 
heart  had  lain  down  and  died,  on  that  star- 
strewn  night,  when  through  the  gate  of 
the  walled  garden  she  had  seen  her  with 
her  arms  laced  about  John  Talbot's  neck. 

There  is  no  veil  to  disguise  the  ruin  of 
Lady  Betty's  face.  Under  her  heavy 
crape  bonnet,  her  hair,  uncurled  by  the 
damp  of  the  winter  night,  hangs  in  pitiful 
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little  tags  upon  her  sunk  forehead.  There 
is  no  trace  of  rouge  on  her  pinched  cheeks  ; 
nor  any  vestige  of  black,  save  that  painted 
there  by  agonized  vigils,  under  her  hopeless 
eyes.  Her  mouth — that  mobile  mouth  so 
seldom  seen  at  rest,  always  either  curved 
into  a  smile,  or  formed  into  a  red  pout,  or 
playing  some  pretty  antic  or  other — is  set 
like  a  flint,  and  around  it  are  drawn  lines 
deeper  and  more,  many  more,  than  those 
cut  by  old  age's  chisel.  Can  it  be  this 
forlorn  and  God-struck  creature  that  she, 
Peggy,  has  been  hating  so  long  and  so  well  ? 
Beneath  this  dual  consciousness — the  same 
consciousness  under  which  Talbot  had  con- 
fusedly laboured  once  before — beneath  the 
waning  influence  of  that  old  hostility,  and 
this  new  and  immeasurable  compassion, 
Peggy  finds  it  impossible  to  speak.  But 
her  visitor  saves  her  the  trouble. 

i  I    must    apologize    for    intruding  upon 
you  at  such  a  time.      I   know  that  I   have 
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no  right  to  do  so ;  I  should  not  have  taken 
such  a  liberty,  only  that — that  I  had  a 
message  to  give  you — a  commission  from 
a — a  person  who  is  dead.' 

Her  voice  is  perfectly  clear  and  collected, 
without  a  quiver  in  it.  It  is  only  by  the 
slight  hesitation  before  a  word  here  and 
there  that  it  could  be  conjectured  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
her  of  which  she  is  speaking.  There  is 
such  a  lump  rising  in  Peggy's  throat,  that 
she  could  not  answer  if  she  were  to  gain  a 
kingdom  by  it. 

'  Perhaps  you  are  aware,'  continues  the 
other,  quite  as  collectedly  as  before,  '  that 
I  have  lost  my  son.  He  died,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  on  the  3rd  ;  and  when  he  was 
dying,  he  was  very  anxious  that  you  should 
have  this  J  holding  out  to  Margaret,  in  a 
hand  that  does  not  shake,  the  knife  that 
had  been  so  eagerly  urged  upon  her  accept- 
ance by  poor  little  Franky  on  his  last  visit 
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to  her.  *  He  wished  me  to  tell  you  that 
it  has  five  blades  ;  and  that  though  there 
is  a  little  notch  out  of  one  of  them,  it  does 
not  cut  the  worse  for  that.' 

Peggy  has  taken  the  knife,  and  is 
covering  it  with  sad  and  reverent  kisses. 

'  God  bless  him !'  she  says  brokenly. 
1  God  in  heaven  bless  him  !' 

The  tears  are  raining  in  a  torrent  down 
the  face  of  Franky's  friend ;  but  his  mother's 
eyes  are  dry. 

1  Not  long  before  he  died,'  she  resumes, 
in  that  awful  collected  voice,  '  he  asked 
me  to  give  it  into  your  hands ;  that 
must  be  my  excuse  to-night.  I  believe 
you  refused  it  once  before.  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  you  would  not  refuse  it 
now.  He  begged  you  to  keep  it.  He 
said  he  should  not  want  it  any  more ;  it 
was  quite  true,'  her  eye  wandering  round 
the  room,  and  speaking  as  if  to  herself, 
as  if  having    forgotten    Peggy's    presence 
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— '  he     will     never     want     anything     any 
more !' 

Peggy  has  lifted  her  swimming  eyes 
upwards. 

'  They  are  in  God's  hands,  and  no  evil 
shall  touch  them  !'  she  says  solemnly. 

It  is  not  only  the  little  innocent  who 
has  already  crossed  the  flood  of  whom  she 
is  thinking,  but  also  of  that  other  one  in 
the  room  upstairs,  whose  feet  are  so  fast 
nearing  the  ford. 

'  He  was  very  fond  of  you,  very !'  says 
the  mother,  her  parched  eyes  noting  with 
an  expression  of  surprise  and  envy  the 
agitation  of  her  companion.  '  And  he  was 
not  one  to  take  a  fancy  to  everybody 
either  ;  he  had  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Yes, 
he  was  very  fond  of  you  ;  but,'  with  a  sort 
of  hurry  in  her  tone,  '  you  did  not  come 
before  me  ;  no  one  did  that.  Mammy  was 
always  first.  Last  time  he  was  staying  at 
the  Manor  he  wrote  me  two  little  letters  ; 
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how  do  you  think  he  signed  them  ?'  with 
a  pale,  wild  smile  :  '  "  Your  loving  friend." 
Was  not  that  an  odd  signature?  "Your 
loving  friend  !" ' 

Peggy's  sobs  have  mastered  her  so  com- 
pletely, that  she  can  make  no  answer 
beyond  that  of  once  again  convulsively 
pressing  her  poor  little  legacy  to  her 
quivering  lips. 

1  He  suffered  a  good  deal,'  continues 
Betty,  with  that  terrible  composure  of 
hers  ;  'but  he  made  no  fuss  about  it.  He 
asked  me  once  or  twice  whether  I  could 
not  take  away  the  pain ;  but  when  I  told 
him  that  I  could  not,  he  quite  understood. 
Children  are  so  patient ;  and  he  always 
was  a  plucky  little  chap.' 

'  You  poor  woman  !'  cries  Peggy,  in  a 
voice  almost  unintelligible  through  her 
tears.  '  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  do  anything 
for  you  !     Oh,  you  poor  woman  !' 

She  has  caught  both   Betty's  icy  hands 
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into  her  own  warm  compassionate  clasp. 
She  has  clean  forgotten  that  they  are  the 
hands  of  the  woman  who  has  slain  her 
life.  She  knows  only  that  there  is  a  most 
miserable  creature  struggling  in  the  deep 
waters  beside  her,  to  whom  all  her  large 
pitying  heart  goes  out.  The  other  accepts 
indifferently  that  strong  and  sorrow- 
ful clasp,  as  what  wrould  not  she  so 
accept  ? 

'  You  seem  to  be  very  kind !'  she  says, 
with  a  sort  of  stupid  wonder.  '  And  yet, 
if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  we  have  no  great 
cause  to  love  each  other ;  you  have  no 
great  cause  to  be  fond  of  me.' 

1  You  poor  soul !'  returns  Peggy,  looking 
back,  with  all  the  perfect  honesty  of  her 
sad  eyes,  into  the  other's  disfigured  face. 
'  I  bear  you  no  malice  for  any  harm  you 
may  have  done  me ;  and  I  have  never 
wittingly  done  you  any.' 

'  Never  wittingly  done  me  any  P  repeats 
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Betty,  with  a  dull  and  dragging  intona- 
tion. '  Have  not  you  ?  There  were  only 
two  things  in  the  world  that  I  cared  about. 
You  took  one  of  them  from  me,  and  now 
God  has  taken  the  other.' 

Peggy  lets  go  her  hands  in  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  strong  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express,  and  steps  back  a  horrified 
pace  or  two.  Is  it  possible,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  in  this  most  sacred  hour  of 
holy  mother-grief,  she  can  think  or  speak 
of  her  own  lawless  passion  ? 

'  You  are  shocked !'  says  Betty,  per- 
ceiving this  movement  on  the  part  of  her 
companion.  '  I  do  not  know  why  you 
should  be.  If  I  were  to  pretend  that  I 
had  always  been  a  good  woman,  it  would 
not  give  me  back  my  boy  ;  and  what  does 
anything  else  matter  ?' 

Then  there  is  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two.      It  is  broken  by  Betty. 

1  When    you  had   taken   him    from    me, 
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why  did  you  send  him  away  again  ?'  she 
asks  abruptly. 

For  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
blood  in  Peggy's  body  had  sprung  to  her 
brain,  and  was  hammering  at  her  temples, 
and  dinning  in  her  ears  in  a  surge  of 
passionate  indignation.  But  at  sight  of 
the  stricken  face  before  her,  her  anger  dies 
down  again. 

'  I  could  not  say  anything  harsh  to  you 
to-night,'  she  replies  gently ;  '  but  you 
must  know  that  you  are  the  last  person 
who  has  any  right  to  ask  that  question.' 

'  I  know  it,'  replies  Betty,  with  a  stony 
indifference ;  '  any  right,  or  any  need 
either,  since  I  know  the  answer.  Do  not 
I  know  that  you  were  in  the  walled  garden 
on  that  night  last  June  ?  Did  not  I  see 
you  as  I  ran  past  ?  I  knew  what  you 
would  think,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  I  could 
trust  to  him  not  to  undeceive  you.' 

Peo-oy   is   trembling  like  a  leaf.     Must 
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she  bear  it  ?  Does  Christian  charity  com- 
mand her  to  endure  this  ruthless,  purpose- 
less tearing  open  of  her  scarcely  cicatrized 
wound  ? 

1  There  was  no  question  of  undeceiving,' 
she  says  brokenly,  yet  with  dignity.  '  I 
did  not  trust  to  hearsay — I  should  not 
have  been  likely  to  do  that ;  but  I  could 
not  distrust  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes/ 

Betty's  sunken  look  is  fixed  on  the  girl's 
quivering  features. 

4  It  was  a  pity  for  your  own  peace  of 
mind,'  she  says  slowly,  '  that  you  did  not 
come  a  moment  earlier,  or  stay  a  moment 
or  two  later  !  You  would  have  seen  then 
how  much  the  evidence  of  your  own  eyes 
was  worth.  It  would  have  saved  you  a 
good  deal  of  pain  ;  for  I  suppose  you  have 
taken  it  to  heart — you  look  as  if  you  had. 
I  thought  that  you  looked  as  if  you  had 
when  I  saw  you  at  the  Hartleys'  party  the 
other  night.     The  other  night ' — putting  up 
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her  hand  to  her  head  with  a  confused  look 
— ■  was  it  the  other  night  ?  or  a  year  ago  ? 
or  when  ?' 

Margaret's  heart  has  begun  to  beat  so 
suffocatingly  fast  that  she  can  hardly  draw 
her  breath.  What  is  Betty  saying  ?  What 
is  she  implying  ?     Is  it — is  it 

'  I  suppose,'  continues  Lady  Betty,  in 
the  same  level,  even,  absolutely  colourless 
voice  as  before,  '  that  you  thought  we  met 
by  appointment?  Poor  man!'  with  a  catch 
that  is  almost  like  the  echo  of  a  ghost's 
laugh  in  her  voice  ;  '  if  you  had  seen  his 
face  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  me,  I 
think  you  would  have  exonerated  him  from 
that  accusation.  What  do  you  suppose 
that  he  was  doing  when  I  came  upon  him  ? 
Why,  kissing  the  spot  of  ground  that  he 
fancied  your  feet  might  have  touched  !  I 
suppose  that  that  was  what  sent  me  mad  ! 
There  was  a  time,  you  know,  when  he 
used  to  kiss  the  print  of  my  feet.     Yes,  I 
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suppose  it  was  that,  though  it  seems  odd 
now.  If  I  had  known  how  differently 
things  would  look  from  the  other  side  of 
my  Franky's  grave,  how  little  I  should 
have  cared  !' 

The  oppression  on  Margaret's  breathing 
is  heavier  than  ever — the  thundering  of 
her  heart  more  deafening  ;  but  she  must 
master  them — she  must  speak. 

'  But  I  saw  /'  she  cries,  gasping  ;  '  I 
saw  /' 

1  You  saw  my  arms  round  his  neck,' 
returns  the  other,  in  that  terrible  level 
voice  of  hers,  out  of  which  despair  seems 
to  have  pressed  all  modulation,  not  a  shade 
of  colour  tinoqnor'  her  livid  face  as  she 
makes  the  admission.  '  I  know  that  you 
did.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  can  own  it  ? 
If  you  only  knew  of  how  infinitely  little 
consequence  it  seems  to  me  now,  you 
would  not  wonder.  Yes,  you  saw  my 
arms  round  his  neck  ;  but  do  you  suppose 
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that  it  was  by  his  will  or  consent  that  they 
were  there  ?  Poor  man  !'  with  the  same 
ghastly  spectre  of  a  laugh  as  before  ;  '  if 
he  is  as  innocent  of  all  other  crimes  at  the 
Day  of  Reckoning  as  he  is  of  that,  he  will 
come  off  easily  indeed.' 

Is  Peggy's  breath  going  to  stop 
altogether  ?  Is  her  heart  resolved  to 
break  altogether  out  of  its  prison  in  the 
agony  of  its  springing  ?  She  presses  her 
clenched  hand  hard  upon  it.  It  must  let 
her  listen.  It  must  not — must  not  burst 
in  two  until  she  has  heard — heard  to  the 
end. 

'  I  wish  you  to  understand,'  goes  on 
Betty,  relentlessly  pursuing  her  confession, 
'  that  it  was  I — I — who  forced  my  last 
good-bye  against  his  will — oh,  most  against 
his  will — upon  him  !  I  knew  that  it  was 
good-bye  ;  he  had  not  left  me  much  doubt 
upon  that  head.  I  knew  that  his  one  wish 
was  to  be  rid  of  me — to  hear  no  more  of 
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me — to  have  done  with  me  for  this  and  all 
other  worlds  ;  and  so,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
thrust  my  last  good-bye  upon  him,  and 
you  saw  it,  and  misunderstood,  as  how 
should  not  you  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  will  believe  me — it  matters  little  to  me 
whether  you  do  or  not.' 

Her  hopeless  voice  dies  away  on  the  air, 
and  her  sunk  look  wanders  aimlessly  round 
the  room.  Peggy  is  reeling  as  she  stands. 
Is  it  the  fog  from  outside  which  has  come 
in  and  is  misting  her  eyes  ?  She  puts  up 
her  hand  stupidly  to  them,  as  if  to  wipe  it 
away. 

'  I  —  I — I — am  sure  you  are  speaking 
truth,'  she  says,  in  an  almost  unintelligible 
broken  whisper;  '  but  as  yet — as  yet — I — 
I — cannot  take  it  in.' 

'  I  would  be  quick  about  it  if  I  were 
you,'  answers  the  other  stonily.  '  I  would 
not  waste  any  more  time.  You  have 
wasted  five   months   already ;  and  we  are 
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none  of  us  allowed  much  time  to  enjoy 
ourselves  in.  We  none  of  us  keep  our 
good  things  long.  Anyone  would  have 
thought  that  I  might  have  kept  my  Franky 
a  little,  would  not  they  ?  He  was  only 
six.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  only  six  ? 
Many  people  took  him  for  seven  ;  he  was 
so  big  for  his  age.  What,  crying  again  ? 
Well,  I  do  not  much  wonder ;  he  was  a 
very  loving  little  fellow,  was  not  he  ?  and 
had  a  great  fancy  for  you.  He  prized  that 
knife  almost  more  than  anything  he  pos- 
sessed, and  yet  he  was  determined  that 
you  should  have  it.  You  will  take  care  of 
it,  will  not  you  ?     Good-bye  !' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood, 
And  part  are  crossing  now.' 

SHE  is  gone — passed  out  into  the 
blackness  of  the  winter  evening — 
gone  before  Peggy,  paralyzed,  half- stunned 
as  she  is,  can  arrest  her.  Was  she  ever 
here  ?  The  doubt  flashes  into  the  girl's 
mind.  Of  late,  in  her  long  vigils,  she  has 
seemed  to  be  parted  from  the  spirit-world 
by  but  the  consistency  of  a  spider's  web. 
Has  that  fine  partition  been  broken  down? 
Has  she  been  seeing  visions,  and  dreaming 
dreams  ?  Did  that  crape-gowned  figure 
ever  stand  really  in  the  body  beside  the 
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table  ?  Did  she  herself  ever  look  across 
the  lamp-light  into  the  still  and  bottomless 
despair  of  its  eyes  ?  Did  it  really  give  her 
Franky's  knife,  and  tell  her — oh  no,  it  is 
incredible !  God  can  never  have  granted 
to  her — to  her  of  all  people,  sunk  so  low 
as  she  is,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  joy 
to  touch — to  hear  such  things  as  her  ears 
seem  to  have  heard.  She  looks  wildly 
round  the  room. 

'  It  was  not  true  !'  she  says  out  loud  ;  '  it 
was  hallucination.  It  comes  of  sleeping 
so  little.' 

And  yet  it  must  be  true,  too ;  for  here, 
clasped  in  her  hand,  is  the  poor  knife,  the 
object  of  the  mother's  journey.  If  that  be 
real,  then  must  all  the  rest  be  real  too. 
As  the  splendour  of  this  inference  breaks 
in  dazzling  overpowering  light  upon  her 
soul,  she  sinks  on  her  knees  beside  the 
table,  lays  down  her  head  upon  it  at  the 
same  spot  where  Talbot  had  laid  his  head 
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in  his  heart-break  five  months  ago,  while 
she  had  stood  over  him  pronouncing  her 
unjust  and  inexorable  sentence. 

1  Oh,  love,  love !'  she  sighs  out ;  '  dear 
love !  poor  love !  forgive  me  !  come  back 
to  me !  how  could  I  tell  ?' 

And  then  she  lifts  her  face  up  to  him,  as 
if  he  were  there  ;  her  face  irradiated  with 
a  joy  like  that  of  morning.  Yes,  though 
Prue  is  dying  upstairs,  though  Franky's 
pathetic  bequest  is  still  held  between  her 
fingers,  her  heart  is  leaping.  Has  not  one 
of  her  dead  been  given  back  to  her  ? 
Why,  then,  shall  they  not  all  ?  In  that 
moment  of  supreme  elation,  it  seems  to 
her  as  if  all  things  were  possible  ;  it  seems 
to  her  as  if  Prue  must  get  well,  as  if  all 
her  other  dead  joys  must  come  crowding 
back  to  welcome  that  exceeding  great  one, 
that  has  flown  to  her  with  widespread 
arms  out  of  the  night  of  winter  and  despair. 
Prue  will    get   well.     God  will  make    her 
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well.  With  God  all  things  are  possible. 
There  is  a  smile  of  wet  radiance  on  her 
pale  lips,  and  in  her  tired  eyes ;  and  she  is 
repeating  over  and  over  again  to  herself, 
as  if  by  repetition  she  would  ensure  their 
fulfilment,  these  lovely  promises,  when  the 
door  opens  and  Sarah  looks  in. 

1  If  you  please,  'm,  could  you  come  back 
to  Miss  Prue  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  this  minute — this  minute  !  How 
has  she  been  ?  how  is  she  ?  Better  ?  a  little 
better  ?' 

There  must  be  something  strange  about 
her  own  appearance,  for  her  servant  is 
looking  at  her  in  undisguised  amazement. 

1  Better,  'm  ?'  she  repeats,  in  a  wonder- 
ing key  ;  ■  what  ever  should  make  you  think 
she  was  better  ?  She  has  had  a  bad  bout 
of  coughing  since  you  left,  and  it  has  tired 
her  out,  so  that  it  quite  frightened  me. 
That  was  partly  why  I  came  for  you.' 

Before  her  sentence  is  ended   Peggy  is 
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upstairs  again,  and  at  her  sister's  bedside  ; 
the  transfiguration  all  dead  out  of  her  face. 

'  You  have  been  a  long  time  away/  says 
the  sick  girl  feebly,  and  with  a  little  of  her 
old  querulousness  ;  '  why  did  you  go  ?' 

'  I  will  not  go  again,  darling.' 

'  But  why  did  you  go  ?'  repeats  the 
other,  with  the  pertinacity  of  sickness ; 
'  where  have  you  been  ?' 

Margaret  hesitates  a  moment ;  then  : 

'  I  have  been  with  Franky  Harborough's 
mother,'  she  answers  gently,  the  tears  rush- 
ing afresh  to  her  eyes,  as  she  holds  out  the 
legacy  of  the  dead  child  before  the  faint 
eyes  of  the  dying  one ;  '  he  sent  me  his 
knife  ;  his  mother  brought  it  me.' 

1  Poor  Franky !'  says  Prue  softly,  but 
she  does  not  manifest  any  curiosity.  She 
only  turns  her  wan  face  upon  the  pillow, 
and  closes  her  eyes.  In  the  watches  of 
the  night,  however,  she  recurs  more  than 
once    to    the    subject,  waking   up    to   cry, 
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4  Poor  Franky  !'  and  to  say,  '  How  sad  it  is 
when  young  people  die  !' 

And  Peggy  acquiesces. 

The  tired  servants  have  gone  to  bed. 
They,  too,  have  had  their  share  of  watch- 
ing on  former  nights.  Peggy  keeps  her 
vigil  alone.  In  the  intense  silence  of  the 
dark,  in  the  intense  silence  of  the  little 
lonely  country  house  standing  fog-muffled 
through  the  enormous  November  night, 
beside  its  unfrequented  country  road,  she 
keeps  her  vigil  alone.  Not  even  an  owl 
calls  from  the  tree-tops,  nor  does  a  star 
look  through  the  murk.  In  her  night- 
watching  of  late  she  has  been  tormented 
with  a  cruel  over-mastering  drowsiness, 
which  has  filled  her  with  a  remorse  such  as 
those  must  have  felt  to  whom  it  was  said, 
4  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one 
hour  ?'  but  against  which  offended  nature, 
being  yet  stronger  than  she,  she  has  once 
and  again  contended  in  vain. 
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To-night,  however,  through  all  the  hours 
of  her  vigil,  she  is  broadly,  acutely  awake. 
Awake  !  Yes  ;  but  is  she  sane  ?  That  is 
the  question  that  over  and  over  again  she 
puts  to  herself.  If  she  be,  what  are  these 
voices  that  keep  calling  to  her  out  of  the 
noisy  silence  ?  What  are  these  faces  that 
are  becking  and  mowing  at  her  ?  What 
are  these  flashes  of  light,  dreader  than 
any  darkness — flashes  that  have  the  blas- 
phemy to  look  like  joy — that  dart  now  and 
again  across  the  sorrow-struck  confusion  of 
her  soul  ?  How  dare  they  come  ?  God- 
sent,  or  devil  -  sent  ;  messengers  from 
heaven,  or  fiends  from  hell,  how  dare  they 
come  ?  They  shall  not,  shall  not  thrust 
themselves  between  her  and  her  Prue. 

When  the  tarrying  dawn  comes,  it  finds 
her  almost  as  exhausted  as  it  does  her 
whose  stock  of  mornings  and  evenings  has 
so  nigh  run  out.  It  has  come,  that  tarrying 
dawn ;  and  Prue,  waking  up  with  a  start, 
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as  by  some  infallible  instinct  she  always 
does,  as  soon  as  the  east  has  sent  her  first 
weak  arrows  against  the  great  target  of  the 
dark,  feebly  calls  to  her  sister  to  bring  her 
her  card  that  she  may  erase  the  one  more 
parted  day  from  the  calendar.  But  when 
Peggy's  strong  and  tender  arms  have 
propped  her  up,  when  Peggy's  fond  hand 
has  put  the  pen  into  hers,  it  escapes  from 
her  disobedient  fingers. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  has  come  to  me/ 
she  says,  with  her  little  smile  ;  *  but  you 
must  do  it  for  me — that  will  be  just  as  well, 
will  not  it  ?  You  do  not  think,'  with  an 
anxious  catch  in  her  voice,  '  that  it  is  ill- 
luck  your  doing  it  this  once,  instead  of 
me  ?     If  you  think  so,  I  will  try  again.' 

As  morning  advances  there  comes  a 
slight  renewal  of  strength — a  slight  revival 
to  the  dying  girl.  The  servants  and  the 
doctor — the  kind  doctor  who  still  makes  a 
feint  of  prescribing — urge  upon  Margaret 
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to  take  advantage  of  this  slight  amendment 
to  snatch  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  ;  but  she 
pushes  away  their  advice  almost  rudely. 
Is  not  the  text  still  ringing  in  her  ears, 
'  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one 
hour  ?'  And  Prue,  as  it  turns  out,  needs 
her'  more  to-day  than  most  days.  For  she 
is  less  drowsy  and  lethargic  than  she  has 
been  of  late,  able  even  to  plan  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  all  Freddy's  presents,  a  new 
grouping  round  her  of  his  photographs. 

1  Had  ever  anyone  so  many  portraits  of 
the  same  person  ?'  she  says  with  a  tiny 
white  smile,  looking  contentedly  at  them, 
when  the  new  arrangement  has  been  ef- 
fected. '  I  am  very  silly  about  him  ;  but  he 
is  silly  about  me  too,  is  not  he  ?'  with  a  look 
of  intensely  wistful  asking  in  her  blue  eyes. 

When  evening  draws  on,  she  begins  to 
grow  heavy  again. 

When  evening  draws  on !  Can  it  be 
again    approaching  ?     already    again    ap- 
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proaching  —  the  grisly  nightmare  night  ? 
Why,  it  seems  as  if  not  more  than  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  day  had  begun  to 
deal  out  her  avaricious  dole  of  light !  and 
now  she  is  again  withdrawing  it.  The 
night  is  approaching.  The  night  has  ap- 
proached. The  night  is  here,  in  dominant 
black  supremacy.  And  again  Peggy 
watches.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  servants 
that  she  does  so.  At  any  crisis — a  sick- 
ness, a  catastrophe,  a  death — servants  are 
almost  always  kind ;  and  Margaret's  are 
more  than  willing  to  shorten  or  forego 
their  rest  in  order  to  share  with  her,  or 
replace  her  in  her  vigil.  But  she  dis- 
misses their  offers  promptly,  yet  with  a 
resolution  that  shows  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  press  them.  She  will  call  them  if  there 
is  any  need.  They  go  reluctantly,  and  once 
again  night  settles  down  upon  the  sad 
little  Red  House. 

The    drowsiness  that  used   to    frighten 
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Margaret  with  its  threatened  mastery,  she 
has   no  longer  any  need  to   keep   at  bay. 
On  the  contrary,  the  preternatural  wake- 
fulness which  had  been  with   her  all  last 
night   is  with  her  still.     With  her,  too,  is 
the   thundering  silence,  beating  in  her  ear 
like    a   loud    drum.     All    her   last    night's 
enemies   are  here  again — all  but  one,  the 
worst.     She  has  no  longer  to  contend  with 
those  flashes  of  dreadful  incongruous  joy. 
They    at   least    are   gone — extinct,    dead  ! 
He  that  had  called  them  forth  is  massed  in 
her  despair  with  her  other  dead.     They  are 
all  gone  irrevocably.     The  only  difference 
is  that  God  took  the  others,  and  she  herself 
has  thrown   him  away.      But   they  are  all 
equally  gone — gone  !     If  it  were  not  so,  if 
she  had   anyone  left,  would  she  be  kneel- 
ing here,  in  this   overpowering  loneliness, 
watching  Prue  go,  and   asking   God  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  same  stupid  agonized 
words,  to  let  her  go  easily. 
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Yes,  it  has  come  to  this.  We  begin  by- 
asking  such  great  things  for  our  beloved — 
honour,  and  wisdom,  and  long  life,  and 
riches  ;  and  we  end  in  this,  '  Give  them  a 
short  agony,  an  easy  passing !'  Is  it  a  sign 
that  God  has  heard  her  prayer,  that  as  the 
hours  go  by  Prue  begins  to  talk  out  loud, 
with  little  laughs  between  ?  to  talk — not  of 
her  cough,  and  her  physic,  and  her  short 
breath — but  of  gay  and  lovely  things.  She 
is  talking  to  one  who  is  not  here,  of  fair 
sights  that  are  not  before  her  dying  eyes. 

Peggy  holds  her  breath  to  listen.  She 
is  sitting  in  the  garden  with  Freddy.  She 
is  riding  with  him  through  the  woods. 
From  what  she  says,  it  must  be  spring- 
time. What  a  sheet  of  harebells  !  Never 
any  May  that  she  remembers  have  they 
been  so  many  before !  And  the  birds ! 
how  loudly  they  are  singing !  She  would 
like  to  know  the  note  of  each,  but  she  is  so 
stupid,  he  must  teach  her  ! 
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A  great  dry  sob  breaks  from  the  listener's 
breast. 

1  Oh,  Prue,  Prue  !'  she  moans  ;  '  take  me 
with  you  !  Let  me,  too,  see  the  flowers  and 
hear  the  birds !' 

But  Prue  does  not  heed.  She  babbles 
happily  on.  By-and-by  her  wanderings 
die  down  into  a  sort  of  semi-stupor,  that 
is  neither  sleep  nor  waking.  The  silence 
that  her  voice  had  broken  is  not  again 
wholly  restored.  It  is  exchanged  for  those 
indefinite  noises  of  the  night  which,  to 
timid  souls,  seem  to  share  the  dominion  of 
terror  with  its  stillness.  There  are  definite 
noises  too.  A  mouse  gnaws  behind  the 
wainscot ;  the  wind  has  risen,  not  into  a 
loud  and  roaring  storm,  but  into  a  plaintive 
piping  and  muttering  and  whistling.  A 
loose  rose-branch  that  in  summer  sends  its 
petals  flying  in  through  Prue's  casement  to 
her  feet,  is  now  tapping  pertinaciously  on 
the  pane.     It  seems  as  if  it  would  not  take 
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1  No '  for  answer,  as  if  it  were  crying  to 
her  with  summoning  fingers, '  Come,  come  ! 
it  is  time  I' 

The  night  has  reached  the  dreariest  of 
her  little  hours,  that  one  that  seems  equally 
remote  from  the  comfortable  shores  of  the 
gone  day  and  the  coming  one.  The  clocks 
have  just  struck  two,  and  Peggy  kneels  on, 
still  reiterating  that  monotonous  prayer 
that  God  will  take  her  Prue  gently.  To 
her  ears,  though  not  to  her  senses,  come 
the  noises  of  the  night ;  come  also  noises 
that  do  not  rightly  belong  to  the  province 
of  the  night,  that  are  rather  akin  to  the 
noises  of  the  day  :  the  sound,  for  instance, 
of  wheels  outside  upon  the  lonely  road,  a 
sound  that  does  not  die  away,  gradually 
muffled  and  fading  into  the  distance,  but 
that  ceases  suddenly  on  the  air — ceases, 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  the  noise  of  a 
vague,  subdued  stir  in  the  house  itself. 
But    Peggy   kneels   on.     The   only  noise 
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that  she  heeds  is  that  of  the  beckoning 
rose-branch  that  calls  continually,  '  Come, 
come !' 

She  has  buried  her  face  in  the  bed- 
clothes, praying  always  ;  and  as  she  lifts  it 
again  she  becomes  aware  that  in  the  door- 
way, left  ajar  to  give  Prue  more  air  and 
ease  in  breathing,  some  one  is  standing, 
some  one  standing  at  the  dead  of  the  night, 
looking  in  upon  her.  But  still  she  kneels 
on.  She  is  quite  past  fear.  Is  she  wan- 
dering, like  Prue  ?  Is  it  some  heavenly 
messenger  that  has  come  out  of  pure  pity 
to  her  help  ?  If  it  be  so,  it  wears  the 
homely  human  form,  the  form  of  one  with 
whom  she  once  sat  under  a  hawthorn 
bower,  with  her  happy  head  upon  his 
breast. 

As  her  solemn,  haggard  eyes  meet  his, 
he  advances  into  the  room,  and  kneels 
down  beside  her.  They  exchange  no 
word.     Their  hands  meet  in  no  greeting ; 
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only  they  kneel  side  by  side,  until  the 
morning.  And  at  morning,  when  the  first 
dawn-streak  makes  grey  the  chinks  of  the 
window-shutters,  Prue,  true  to  her  infal- 
lible instinct,  wakes  up  out  of  her  trance ; 
and,  opening  her  eyes,  cries  with  a  loud, 
clear  voice  : 

1  Is  it  morning  ?  Then  there  is  another 
day  gone.  Forty  days  gone — forty  days  !' 
and  so,  lifting  her  face  to  Peggy  to  be 
kissed,  as  she  has  done  all  her  life,  before 
addressing  herself  to  sleep,  she  closes  her 
eyes,  and  turns  her  face  on  the  pillow 
with  a  satisfied  sigh ;  and  on  that  satisfied 
sigh  her  soul  slips  away. 

Speak  softly,  for  Prue  is  asleep — asleep 
as  Franky  Harborough  sleeps,  as  all  they 
sleep,  the  time  of  whose  waking  is  the  secret 
of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent. 
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Her  little  world  have  long  prophesied 
that  Prue  would  die,  and  now  she  is  dead 
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— dead,  and,  restless  as  she  was,  laid  to  rest 
in  her  moss-lined  grave.  With  the  live 
green  moss  environing  her,  with  the 
bride-white  flowers  enwrapping  her  from 
dreamless  head  to  foot,  she  has  gone — 
gone  from  sofa  and  settle  and  garden — 
gone  soon  from  everywhere,  save  from 
Peggy's  heart.  And  he  who  is  the  alone 
lord  and  owner  of  that  great  heart  does 
not  grudge  its  place  to  the  poor  little  figure 
seated  for  ever  by  that  warm  fireside  ;  and 
if,  as  time  goes  on,  he  knows  that  the 
Prue  so  perennially  enthroned  there — the 
Prue  of  whom  in  after-days  Peggy's  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  talk  with  lowered  voices, 
as  of  something  too  sweet  and  sacred  for 
common  speech — is  not  the  real  Prue  who 
fretted  and  repined,  and  loved  to  madness 
here  on  earth,  he  does  not  own  it  even  to 
himself. 
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Postscript. — About  six  months  after  the 
death  of  Prue  Lambton,  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  one  of  the  graver  monthlies 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  in  its  pages 
of  a  short  ode,  the  melody  of  whose  versi- 
fication, the  delicate  aroma  of  its  fancy,  the 
quaint  beauty  of  its  imagery,  and  the  truth 
and  freshness  of  its  feeling,  called  to  their 
minds  the  best  of  the  Elizabethan  lyrics. 
It  was  anonymous,  and  was  addressed 
*  To  Prue  in  Heaven.' 


THE    END. 
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